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THE CHARM OF PEN-Y-GWRYD. 
By Greorce H. Bett. 


- HERE is a little wayside inn which stands high among 
the hills of Carnarvonshire, and bears the name of 
Pen-y-Gwryd. 

Between Land’s End and John o’ Groats you may find 
many such hostelries which have a more imposing appear- 
ance, many whose internal arrangements are on a more 
elaborate scale, but it is doubtful if you can find one 
which for its size is more widely known or whose name 
revives more pleasant memories. 

Perhaps it is not an exaggeration to say that wherever 
mountaineering Englishmen are found the name of 
Pen-y-Gwryd will be known. The lessons learnt in its 
neighbourhood have been gratefully remembered amid the 
snows of Ruwenzori and on many a long day’s tramp across 
the Himalayas, whilst the little Welsh inn has been 
affectionately recalled round mountain camp-fires in every 
quarter of the globe. 

And the reason for this is not far to seek. There were 
certain elements of fascination about the place which 
attracted men to it again and again. The charm of 
Pen-y-Grwyd was a power which compelled obedience. 

It is highly probable there has been an inn at the 
junction of the three valleys for generations, the situation 
is too suitable for such a purpose to have been neglected, 
but it is only within the last fifty years that it has become 
in any sense popular. 


A 
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Charles Kingsley did much to make the inn known, and 
it was not without reason that his photograph, together 
with those of Tom Taylor and Tom Hughes, hung in the 
coffee-room of the enlarged building. 

Standing within touch of the grandest mountains in 
Wales, it was, naturally, for many years the headquarters 
of rock climbers in that district, and a past President of 
the Alpine Club has written a delightful article on 
Pen-y-Gwryd in the early climbing days (under the rule 
of Harry Owen and his wife), and has given us many 
interesting particulars of that worthy couple. 

This account can be read in the journal of the Climbers’ 
Club, and to anyone desirous of acquainting himself with 
the history of the little inn during the period of which he 
writes, Matthews’ paper will be found invaluable. 


The purpose of this paper is not in any way 
to supplement Matthews’ “ Reminiscences,’ much less 
is it an attempt to pose as an amateur Baddeley. It 


speaks of the inn at a later period in its history—looks at it 
from another standpoint, and endeavours to show why it 
was so well and widely known, and why so many men were 
for so long a time constantly attracted to it. 

Although our first visit to Pen-y-Gwryd (the day is 
marked with a red letter in our calendar) was made in 
Harry Owen’s time, it was not until both he and his good 
wife had passed away that we habitually used it. It 
was in the transition period which followed upon the 
death of Mrs. Owen that we knew it best. At that time 
its visitors were almost entirely confined to two classes— 
rock climbers and fell walkers—both finding ample scope 
for their utmost energies within easy reach of the inn door. 

What the rock climber can find there has been told by 
Haskett Smith and Abraham of Keswick, who have both 
expatiated at great length on the opportunities which the 
district affords; but apparently no one has thought it worth 
while to speak of the delights of Pen-y-Gwryd to the fell 
walker. The man who is content to find his pleasure in 
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merely rambling over the fells and mountains is not as a 
rule a heroic personality. He cannot tell— 


Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hairbreadth ’scapes. 
Neither does fell walking lend itself to that personal 
photography in altogether impossible places which so 
embellishes your true climbing book. 

And yet, perchance, such a man may derive the keenest 
pleasure from the surroundings which Pen-y-Gwryd offers. 
In spite of his modest get-up and the absence of rope and 
ice-axe, he may be an enthusiast, and he certainly sees 
‘many a secret spot” which the climber hurries past and 
of whose existence the motorist never even dreams. If 
he is anything of what Kingsley called “a minute 
philosopher” he can afford to spend hours, if need be, in 
some fairy-like nook which is decked with untouched 
flowers and fern, and whose rocks are adorned with 
exquisitely-coloured lichens. Such spots do not yield up 
their choicest gems to those who hurry through them. 
You must not expect to run up Cwm Idwal and stumble 
over the Filmy Fern. 

One great advantage Pen-y-Gwryd offered in those days. 
You were free to go wherever you wished, and gamekeepers 
were altogether unknown. There was not a single direction 
which did not afford excellent entertainment. 


Turn where we may we cannot err 
In this delicious region. 





And Snowdonia has another advantage to the fell walker 
—he can reach any summit to which a rock climber can 
attain—a feat which is, of course, altogether impossible 
where the mountains are higher—as in Switzerland. 
There he must content himself with the more modest 
heights and circumscribed views. Here all the best views 
are open to him. 
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Our holidays never really commenced until we had 
cleared the trees which surround the hotel at Capel Curig. 
We began to breathe freely when we entered Nant-y- 
Gwryd. The road up to this point from Bettws-y-Coed is 
more or less shut in, but as soon as you can look over the 
twin lakes with their familiar rustic bridge and sniff the 
moorland air a sense of emancipation comes over you and 
business cares are left behind. 

As each turn of the road brought you nearer to your 
destination you enquired more particularly after the 
visitors at present staying at the inn, and as one well- 
known name after another was mentioned a thrill of 
pleasure stirred you in anticipation of enjoyment to come. 
Then when you caught the first glimpse of Pen-y-Gwryd 
and had rattled over the bridge, you pulled up at the 
well-known door and received a welcome which Shenstone 
himself might have envied. 

It has been said that the miles between Pen-y-Gwryd 
and Capel are dull and monotonous. We never found them 
so. Moorland roads as a rule are full of interest, but 
when such roads are flanked by the Glyder and faced by 


Snowdon surely such opprobrious terms are misapplied. 
For a considerable portion of the year the wild flowers 
alone would redeem it. Fancy calling a road dull where 


grows the ivy-leaved campanula! Our sympathies go out 


rather to the naval captain who was quite content to travel 
from Portsmouth to North Wales in order to gaze once 
more upon that most delicate and fairly-like of English 
flowers, which grows here in wild profusion. 

Who is there among Pen-y-Gwrydians that does not 
remember, with pleasure the first dinner of each annual 
visit? It was then you met friends you had not seen 
probably for twelve months, and the more popular the 
visitor the noisier was the meal—the more enquiries made 
and the more answers given. 

In many ways these dinners approached more nearly +o 
large family gatherings than to table d’héte meals, and 
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this feeling was fostered by the fact that the positions of 
honour were usually occupied by old and well-known 
habitués. Atthe head of the table probably sat H - - - y, 
an enthusiastic Pen-y-Gwrydian, who for twenty-five 
years had never missed a holiday at the inn, and whose 
welcome was always of the heartiest. You were fortunate 
if at the time of your visit the Professor presided at the 
other end of the table. It was well worth a journey to 
Snowdon to hear his laugh, which, like Yorick’s flashes 
of merriment, “ was wont to set the table on a roar.” 

Those whose happy lot it was to take their ease at 
Pen-y-Gwryd in those days are not likely to forget the 
bright and happy evening gatherings. 

As in all climbing inns, boots were an important 
feature, and it was curious to notice the personal care 
bestowed upon them by both classes of visitors. The 
serious business of the day usually commenced with a 
boot parade in front of the inn, when iron feet were 
brought out, nail boxes, and dubbin tins produced and 
repairs carefully attended to. If among the few lady 
visitors one wished to pay a great compliment she would 
ask some gentleman to supply a missing nail in her heavy 
boots, and gently insinuate that she understood he was a 
past master in the craft. The boots of new arrivals were 
carefully criticised and deductions drawn from them as to 
the capacity of their owners, 

One of the most pathetic incidents I ever experienced 
was when dear old H., long past any climbing and within 
measurable distance of his last journey, arrived at 
Pen-y-Gwryd with a new pair of Carter’s best climbing 
boots, clinker-nailed and fit to have tackled the Matter- 
horn. He, poor fellow, was altogether unconscious of the 
irony of the proceeding, and drew attention to his 
purchase which was never to be used. 

When the parade was over each party went its own 
way, and you did not meet until evening, when the 
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cracked bell once more gave out its welcome summons to 
dinner. 

Opinions vary as to what you can see at Pen-y-Gwryd. 
Two English ladies arrived at the inn one evening, and 
declared at noon next day that they had seen everything 
there was to see, and complained that it would be some 
hours before the coach would come and carry them away. 
No doubt they spoke the truth. 

After spending in the aggregate some months in the 
neighbourhood we began to feel that we were acquainted 
with its rough outlines. The details still remain to be 
filled in. 

It was quite possible that the holiday passed away 
without an ascent of Snowdon in the popular sense. There 
was so much to be done where railways and trippers were 
not in evidence that you never missed it. But the Glyders 
were always with you, and in their varying moods supplied 
work for many holidays. You rambled over them in 
dull grey days, when you could scarcely see the next 
cairn on the Miners’ Track—in brightest sunlight—and 
at times in mist when the cairns vanished altogether. 
Once only did we stand by the cairn on the Glyder Fach 
to find all the valleys hidden in cloud and the peaks 
standing out like islands on a vast white sea. 

In thunderstorms and gorgeous sunsets, in the early 
morning and late in the evening the Glyders were always 
convenient and always worth walking. We have yet to 
decide whether the evening lights on Esgair Felen or 
sunsets seen from the flat top of Glyder Fach are most 
to be desired. We certainly tried them both frequently, 
and I have a distinct remembrance of a quiet but firm 
refusal on the part of my companion to make the sixth 
consecutive day’s journey down the Miners’ Track. 

When you felt especially energetic you could, of course, 
include Trifan and the Kitchen in your day’s walk, but 
as a rule the Glyders alone were sufficient for most people. 

When you wandered about at the foot of the wonderful 
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spires of Castell Gwynt and among the metallic stones 
which guard the cairn of Glyder Fach you felt indeed 
“the joy of breathing nearer heaven.” 


From the top of Llanberis Pass can be seen the 
Professor's White Cairn which marks the way unto Cwm 
Glas, that delightfully secluded hollow which hangs 
suspended on the mountain side under the crags of Crib- 
y-Ddysgyl. The Vice-Chancellor of one University used 
to declare that if you spent a few hours each day for a 
week in this Cwm you began to know something of its 
beauty—and he spoke from experience. It certainly repays 
many visits at an ordinary time of the year, but it must 


do so especially when the moss campion is in full bloom, 
for it is carpeted with that roseate little flower, and has 
many other attractions. The tiny lakelets—the home of 
the dipper—give it an additional feature of beauty. 


Situate high above the pass of Llanberis it commands 
an extensive view over the straits of Beaumaris and the 
two bridges with the low-lying land of Anglesea beyond, 
whilst nearer at hand you are reminded of him who wrote 
the “ Golden Year” as you hear— 


them blast 
The steep slate quarry, and the great echo flap 
And bufiet round the hills from bluff to bluff. 


Comparatively few people visit Llyn Edno, a lonely 
rock-bound lake which lies near Moel Meirch, south of 
Pen-y-Gwryd, and to be reached by various routes. 
Readers of Charles Kingsley’s life will remember the 
difficulty which his party experienced in finding it, in 
consequence of its position and surroundings. Even with 
a good map it is not easy work, as you do not see the 
water until you are close up to it. It is not much 
frequented, and one might almost guarantee a solitary 
day’s walking to anyone who visits it. 

The picture entitled “A Weary Waste of Snow ” which 
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hangs in the Manchester Art Gallery might well pourtray 
one road to Edno in winter time. Apart from the interest 
in the lake itself one of the finest views of the five peaks 
of Snowdon is obtained as you return to Pen-y-Gwryd. 

How many men knew by heart the old Gwynant Road 
before it was spoilt? The new road was a delightful one, 
but the old one possessed in addition all the glories of a 
disused, grass-grown track fringed with grass of parnassus 
and thousands of foxgloves, growing as they always ought 
to grow, “ in most admired disorder.” 

Of course you bathed—in river, llyns and waterfalls, 
and a legend was current of one man who had been 
tempted, and succumbed, seven times in making the round 
of Llyn Llydaw, but that was on a hot day and before 
the copper mines changed the colour of its waters. 
Kveryone had his favourite bathing place. I own to a 
preference for the triple waterfall going up to the 
little Glyder. The water flowed fresh from the mountain 
top, was full of life, and most invigorating. 

Perhaps the “ off’ days were as good as any—when 
the visitors with one consent abandoned the mountains 
and gave themselves up to lounging under the trees 
opposite the inn, or at most wandered up the road as far 
as the Eckenstein stone to watch some notable climber 
try the various ways up and around that delectable piece 
of rock. 

On the afternoon of such a day you sampled the 
various fruits from the Coroner’s Gloucestershire garden, 
and heard the story of the fixing of the first thermometer 
on the Glyder by an old member of this Club. Or maybe 
you listened to the story of the two adventurous spirits 
who, taking advantage of a brilliant moon, had, the 
previous night, wandered round the Horse Shoe by its 
light. Starting up Crib at ten o'clock, they finished their 
circuit on Gallt-y-Wennalt about three in the morning, 
and save for the dark shadows here and there, experienced 
no special difficulty. The Horse Shoe in daylight is 
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satisfying enough to many of us without attempting it 
by the pale moonlight, and after an ordinary day’s work. 
So far as I know this feat has not been attempted by any 
other men, and certainly has in it a considerable element 
of danger. 


Young’s “ locked” book which was carefully kept after 
the theft of Kingsley’s original verses, was a never-failing 
source of amusement and information, and occasionally 
served us to lure the Rector into telling some of his 
excellent stories. I venture to think that on these 
occasions he had a more attentive and appreciative 
audience than that which habitually listened to him in 
the East End. 

Perhaps, as Boots says: it would be easier to say what 
was not discussed than what was on those sunny “ off days.” 
But the choicest stories were reserved for the bar, when 
the visitors had settled down for the evening cigar, and 
when the more adventurous spirits had tired of trying 
the famous Pen-y-Gwryd traverse—I recall especially one 
such oceasion, when a youth, anxious to learn something 
of climbing and its votaries, came down from Pen-y-Pass 
to spend the evening. He was regaled with some of the 
most gruesome stories connected with that particular form 
of sport after which he hankered, and men who had 
watched the big accident on Llywedd a few years before 
told of the anxious moments they experienced when they 
saw Mitchell on the side of Llywedd, certain that he must 
perish yet quite unable to assist him. 

I remember, too, the vivid account which a friend of 
Owen Glynn Jones gave of the return of the guides from 
the Dent Blanche with the remains of that ill-fated 
mountaineer. If the youth did not leave the room a sadder 
and a wiser man he certainly ought to have done so. 

H. M. B., who stayed at the inn in the 90's, very 
happily hit off some of those climbers’ tales in the 


“P. M. G.” :— 
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CumMBeErRS’ TALES. 


When upon Pen-y-Gwryd 
Descends the wicked rain, 

When the mist enshrouds the landscape, 
And the west wind howls amain: 
When Siabod is a nightmare, 

And Snowdon charms no more, 
When the Glyders are an outrage, 
And Tryfaen is a bore 

Over the frequent pewter 

And comforting cigar 

Men meet to talk together 

In Pen-y-Gwryd bar. 


And as the drinks get lower 

In pewter pot and glass, 

Steeper and steeper grow the climbs 
That people did in olden times, 

Taller and taller grow the tales 

Of things that happened here in Wales, 
And the sound of strong men’s laughter 
Reaches to Pen-y-Pass. 


Stranger, if you should shelter 
Within the best of inns, 

A captive to Welsh weather, 
Encountered for your sins, 
And if by chance you linger 
In Pen-y-Gwryd bar, 

Be careful of your countenance, 
Remember what you are! 


Let no least sign of doubting 

Escape you—een by stealth— 

Be eager at believing 

'Tis better for your health. 

And when some old offender 

With cheek the hue of brass, 

By some wild tale of thwarted death— 
Completely takes away your breath, 
Another pint of cider take— 

And silently your exit make, 

While the sound of strong men’s laughter 
Goes rolling up the Pass. 
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Those of us who were then staying at Pen-y-Gwryd had 
no difficulty in saying who the strong man was that 
H. M. B. had in his mind’s eye when he penned the lines, 
and how welcome always was both the “ strong man” and 
his laughter. 

There is a song by bluff King Hal which embodies 
exactly what was to be found at Pen-y-Gwryd in the days 
of which I write. “ Pastime with good company,” and 
they who desire better pastime or better company must 
travel far to find it. In the daytime you experienced 
what a recent writer has called “ an intoxicating sense of 
freedom.”’ and this in the midst of glorious scenery, whilst 
your evenings were equally enjoyable in the midst of most 
excellent companions. It all passed away too quickly, 
but its memory lives. 

In Tyndall’s “ Glaciers of the Alps” there is a passage 
which always takes me back in thought to the mountains 
which encircle Pen-y-Gwryd. It is perhaps hardly fair 
to appropriate his eulogy of the Alps to so much more 
modest a region, but at any rate an intimate knowledge 
of Snowdonia makes us more sympathetic towards him, 
and serves to give us a keener insight into his meaning. 
Speaking of the Alps, he says :— 


They have been to me well-springs of life and joy. They 
have given me royal pictures and memories which can never 
fade. They have made me feel in all my fibre the 
blessedness of perfect manhood causing mind and soul and 
body to work together with a harmony and _ strength 
unqualified by infirmity or ennui. They have raised my 
enjoyments to a higher level and made my heart more 
competent to cope, even with yours, in its love of Nature. 

















SELECTIONS FROM A BOOK OF TABLE TALK. 
1866 to I868. 


By GrorGe MILner. 
The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; 
and again to moderate and pass to somewhat else. 
—tLord Bacon. 
Professor Scott. 

Twelve months ago one of the most striking figures in 
the streets of Manchester was that of Alexander John 
Scott, at one time Principal of Owens College, and more 
recently Professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic therein. 
Many must have seen his noble grey head, few were aware 
what a fine catholic genius that outward presence “ half 
revealed and half concealed.” It was my fortune to 
meet him often on the crowded highway; in the promiscu- 
ous ‘bus; sometimes in the Lecture Room; never without 
a sudden feeling that the reality of spiritual things had 
become more evident than before—a sensation as of having 
met a spirit in the market-place. His face had a singularly 
dual character; its massive breadth and firmness indicating 
large capacity of will and logical precision; its delicacy 
of line, on the other hand, giving evidence of an imagina- 
tive tenderness and susceptibility, which, one could see at 
once, would go far to temper, perhaps to nullify, the other 
and sterner attributes. 

Though little appreciated by the multitude, his measure 
had been well taken by some of the first men of his time. 
He is said to have been Edward Irving’s leader rather 
than his follower; to him Mr. Maurice dedicated his book 
on Moral Philosophy; Archdeacon Hare was his “ faithful 
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and ethusiastic friend”; and the Rev. Mr. Dunn, of whom 
Carlyle speaks, as—* one of the mildest, beautifullest old 
men he had ever seen ’’—said of him in 1833—“ He is a 
sublime man, and in my humble apprehension, knows 
more of the mind of Christ, and has penetrated nearer to 
the very substance of the everlasting righteousness which 
is the Character and Crown of His Kingdom than any 
divine of this present day that I have ever met with.” It 
is also reported of him that he knew more of Dante than 
any man living; yet his one small volume of Discourses 
is all that is left to us. He died last year at Geneva. 
“ Vattene in pace, alma beata e bella.’ 

Faces. 

Some of the happiest faces I have ever seen have been 
those of blind people; some of the most vulgar and 
depressing those of professional comic singers. Our finest 
heads in pose and general expression are found among 
the painters, as instance Millais, Leighton, G. F. Watts— 
who has been so finely rendered in photography by Mrs. 
Cameron—and many others. This may be owing in part 
to their being mostly—to use a Homeric phrase—well- 
haired. Few faces can afford to dispense with the nimbus 
of the hair; and our modern fashion of close-cropping is 
destructive of all grace. A dandy’s head in these days 
suggests the prison scissors and the silence system. I 
hazard the assertion that, in the works of our great 
masters, very few good heads will be found without their 
liberal background of hair. Among ancient painters the 
faces of Raphael and Vandyke are very noticeable. The 
first is the embodiment of genius in its union of the male 
and female attributes; the second, in delicacy of organisa- 
tion, and mental susceptibility, is the ideal of a gentleman. 

For the most intellectual heads we go to the poets. 
Tennyson is massive, antique, worn, deep-channelled, such 
as might have been the face of his own Lancelot—* gaunt, 
unsleek, unshorn.” Browning is strong, and shows more 
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of reason than imagination; but what strikes you first, is 
a certain shrewd humorousness, hinted at perhaps in the 
lines : — 


With eye like a skipper’s, cocked up at the weather 
Sat the Vice-Chairman Browning thinking in Greek. 


There are some very characteristic heads among our 
preachers. You cannot look at Spurgeon’s face without 
seeing unmistakable indications of potential buffoonery, 
nor at Dr. Cumming’s without discovering that the narrow 
lines of his theology are distinctly graven on his perky 
and conceited countenance. The face of Professor 
Maurice, though serene, unworldly, and withdrawn, if I 
may so use the word, has certain lines upon it which give 
evidence of a character involved and subtle; while that of 
Dean Stanley, though unassuming almost to a fault, has 
seldom been equalled for intellectual transparency and 
sweetness. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s face always seems to me to present 
a surface larger than the intellect at his disposal has been 
able to fill. It is the most immobile and unmanagable 
of faces; and wears the same aspect when its owner is 
bent over his prayer-book, as when he is addressing a large 
and excited meeting. Two modern heads much before 
the curtain just now, present, with a likeness in one 
respect, a singular contrast—Disraeli’s and Stuart Mill’s. 
Both are remarkably impassive; but beyond this they are 
at extremes, the character of the first being that of 
vagueness and mystery; while the second is_ sharp, 
distinct and logical to a painful degree. 


Charles Lamb, and In Memoriam. 

For quiet, literary delectation is there anything 
better than a dip into the “ Essays of Elia”? It matters 
nothing how often you may have read them before, for 
the charm, like that of fairy tales, is perennial. You 
never met with a child who would object to read, or, if 
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needs be, to cry over, “ Red Riding Hood ” or “ The Little 
Snowdrop ” for the twentieth time; and no man, who had 
ever entered into the quaint sweetness of Lamb, would 
think of refusing to read over again one of his essays 
(even if he had already got it by heart), say, “ The Dream 
Children,” or “ The Decay of Beggars,” or “ Old China,” 
or “ My Relations.” 

The maiden aunt, in the last-named essay, reading 
“Thomas 4 Kempis” and splitting French beans into a 
“china basin of fair water,” is a cabinet picture worth 
more than many square yards of some other men’s canvas. 
The books which will stand this continual recurrence are 
not a very large number. The Essays of Elia is one of 
them; and “In Memoriam” is another. A critical 
writer of eminence some time ago acknowledged that he 
was reading “ In Memoriam ” for the forty-second time. 

It has not been observed, so far as I am aware, that the 
peculiar measure of the poem just mentioned may be 
traced back as far as Ben Jonson. That Tennyson took 
his stanza from that writer is rendered more probable by 
the fact that Jonson uses it for an elegiac purpose. There 
are some turns of expression, too, in the earlier poem— 
which is but brief—which find an echo in the later one. 

By the way, I have heard the lines in “In Memoriam”— 


And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land. 


spoken of as plagarism. Is it not evidently an avowed 
and quite permissible allusion to the almost proverbial 
lines in Hamlet ?— 


Lay her i’ the earth ;— 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring !— 
Bettws, Kirke White, and Gray. 
These are days of sad desecration. Cotton Circulars 
are now telling us that “ good staples” may be got in the 
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Valley of Sharon, and “ middling ditto” at Damascus. 
Bad enough, but is it worse than to find that at last Bettws 
is in Bradshaw, and that the shriek of the railway whistle 
is echoing from Carreg-y-Gwalch, where in the old times 
we have heard the tu-whoo of the solitary owl, sounding 
at night through the little hamlet, like the cry of a lost 
child. A few days ago I had the good fortune to see again 
old David Cox’s finest picture—*A Welsh Funeral—Bettws 
Chureh Yard.” Colour and water have never given us a 
finer realization of solemn grandeur than this; and yet it 
is no fancy sketch, but only plain, honest nature, just as 
it might have been seen on any cloudy autumn evening 
at Bettws. And now—Oh heavens! 
Station Master frets and fumes; and excursionists are 
shot out in loads like dry rubbish. Why couldn’t they 


in such a place the 


have let them walk? 

Does anybody now ever read Kirke White? I have 
him in quite a typical shape—a thin, pallid duodecimo, 
which one can hold like a pouncet-box *twixt finger and 
thumb. Surely the poor lad could never have been in 


Wales when he wrote 


Give me a cottage in some Cambrian wild 
Where far from cities I may spend my days— 


and then added— 


While on the rock I mark the browsing goat. 


You might almost expect to light upon a dodo as soon as 
upon a goat in Wales. I never saw but one herd in the 
Principality; and that was where the Saxon is seldom 
seen—on theslopes of Yr Eifl, overlooking Nant Gwytheirn, 
where Vortigern sleeps in his Bedd in the narrow space 
between the mountains and the sea. 

Speaking of poetical assumptions and inaccuracies, I 
have heard the well-known lines in Gray’s “ Bard ” quoted 
as an instance of false local colouring— 
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On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns oer cold Conway's foaming tlood, 
Robed in the sable carb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood, 

No rock it is said frowns at all over the flood at Conway ; 
and Gray had either never been there, or had forgotten 
the features of the landscape. But Gray is right. Modern 
roadways and bridges have overlaid and obscured the 
natural scenery. Look at Turner’s early drawings of 
Conway; or go carefully round the Castle yourself, and 
you will find that a lofty rock does overhang the stream ; 
and that the criticism was but the flippancy of some 
passing traveller, 

Taste. 

We all know how difficult it is to convey by an abstract 
statement what is meant by good taste in art: in such 
matters education must be given almost entirely by 
example. Now, in this country, we have, fortunately, so 
often as once a week, a really high and yet a popular 
instance of artistic taste. The Punch Cartoons of John 
Tenniel—one of our greatest artists, although scarcely 
known to us except through the medium of wood-engrav- 
ing—are seldom, if ever, offensive to the most sharply 
sensitive taste. They may be sometimes wrong-headed 
and perverse in sentiment; or they may be mere echoes 
of other echoes in the columns of the 7imes; or even, 
though but rarely, feeble from excess of refinement; but 
in that union of many qualities, which for want of a better 
word we call taste, they are immensely superior to any- 
thing which we can get in the other satirical journals of 
the day. Morgan, in the Tomahawk, occasionally shews 
a height of grim power with his scene-painter’s brush 
quite equal to Tenniel’s most notable and now historic 
efforts;—the Indian Mutiny and Fenian Sketches to wit— 
but nine times out of ten he falls below the other’s mark; 
and both Fun and Judy, though clever enough, are con- 
tinually vulgar and in bad taste: the latter, especially, 
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often exhibiting that coarseness of grain which is as 
inconsistent with true art as it is with that which closely 
resembles it—gentlemanly feeling. 

I should expect the children in a house where Punch 
was regularly on the table to have a very fair taste in art. 

Reticence and repression; the power to withhold when 
material is abundant; the faculty of rigid self-restraint— 
without these there can be no good art either of the pen 
or of the pencil. 


Literary Clubs in Lancashire. 


It is curious to note how the life of a generation back 
still prevails to a large extent in the smaller towns which 
surround the great Manchester nucleus. The various 
elements of society still come more closely together than 
is now possible in the city, and existence is, at any rate, 
more picturesque in consequence. One indication of this 
may be found in the prevalence of Literary Clubs, in 
which fondness for letters, or some claim to be considered 
an author, and not social position, is the only passport of 
admission, 

In Ashton-under-Lyne there is one called “The 
Addison,” which may be taken as a sample of the rest. 
This Society holds its meetings monthly; each member 
producing some original piece of work in prose or poetry. 

Ilere may be seen, in familiar conclave, a couple of 
solicitors, a dissenting minister, once a notorious Chartist, 
now a popular Tory lecturer; a farmer, real not amateur, 
who writes creditable verse with a strong flavour of 
Tennyson, and publishes it too, under the egis of an 
Oxford Professor of poetry; a bookseller, who not only 
sits under the tree of knowledge but eats of the fruit 
thereof; a grocer, racy as his own spices, the Yorick of 
the crew; and one or two hand-loom weavers of the old 
type. Some of the members come a considerable distance; 
from outlying hamlets among the hills; and one, a 
merchant on Change, travels across from Manchester. 
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Critical Comparisons. 

The critical comparison of authors is a thing useful 
enough as a sort of mental gymnastics; but it becomes 
hurtful when it is pursued with something of polemic 
heat, and with an ill-concealed intention of unduly elevat- 
ing one writer, to the entire and unjust depreciation of 
another. What sheer folly it is to set up, for instance, 
Tennyson against Byron; or to oppose the claims of 
Wordsworth by urging those of Scott. The wise student, 
recognising that each, like the flowers of the field, has his 
own particular tint and odour, will gladly acknowledge 
and receive from each, whatever excellence he can find. 
During the last decade or so there has been less talk of 
literary schools, and less of petulent exclusiveness in 
letters. Here, as in other matters, taste has become more 
eclectic and liberal than in the previous years. To take 
an example—what two men could be more unlike than 
Robert Browning and William Morris? Yet it is clear 
that an increasing catholicity of culture on the part of 
the reading public has enabled both to find ready accept- 
ance in identical quarters. 

The contrast between the two poets named above, is 
very conspicuous in their separate modes of dealing with 
rhyme. Browning seems to hold doggedly by his con- 
ceived thought, and to compel rhyme, and even rhythm, 
by violence, and with ingenious contortion, to come into 
his service, under conditions pre-imposed; while on the 
other hand he undoubtedly lets his thought dance obedi- 
ently after the suggestions of a fascinatingrhyme. Morris 
does neither of these things. If he finds the rhyme 
intractable, I imagine he changes, without any of that 
intellectual reluctance which would harass the elder poet, 
the course of his thought, for some other more fortunate, 
where a rhyme will readily serve. And yet he does not 
appear to allow, as one would expect, his rhyme to suggest 
a thought. In this way probably we may account for the 


evenness, and absence of anything grotesque or startling, 
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which we find in the Earthly Paradise and elsewhere. 
The same mode of working will also involve the occasional 
insipidity and flatness which is characteristic of Morris, 
and which we quite willingly endure, for the sake of his 
prevailing sweetness, and of that—shall we call it old- 
world or new-world—freshness, which is even as that of 
Dan Chaucer himself. 


Pronunciation. 


It is a question whether the purity of English pronun- 
ciation does not suffer as much from the violence done to 
it by the higher middle class as it does from that of the 
lower. I have heard a preacher announce his text thus 
“He that hath yahs to yah, let him y-a-h-h! ’—the last 
yah being uncommonly like the first note of a good bray. 
It is noticeable that many otherwise good and educated 
speakers seem to have very little idea of what is a most 
important element in the harmony of our language, 
delicacy in the pronunciation of vowel sounds. Consider- 
ing how few of such we have to play upon, in our eighty 
thousand words or so, it is a pity to lose the effect of any 
of them. How few speakers would make any distinction 
in the sound of the last syllable in the following words: 
altar, painter, sculptor; most would pronounce them as 
if written alike:alter, painter, sculpter. To make too 
marked a difference would, of course, be vulgar: what 


we want is a delicate discrimination. 


Eight per Centum. 

[It is related of Brooks, the banker, that being told by 
his physician, at a time when money was at a high rate 
of interest, that he must certainly prepare for the worst, 
as there was but slender hope of his recovery, he answered : 
“Die! and money at eight per cent.—Never, Doctor, 
never!” The idea of leaving his capital when it was 
more than usually remunerative was more than he could 
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Hat Philosophy. 

It would be possible to construct a philosophy of the 
hat—not based on the different styles (that might be 
erected into a separate science), but on the mode of wear- 
ing the ordinary black or white funnel—in which there 
would probably be quite as much reason as there is in 
Phrenology, Pedology, Palmistry, and the like. 

Suppose we take these as the elements. Ist: A hat 
cocked on the head always indicates the presence of some 
innate vulgarity; and further, indicates it in proportion 
to the particular angle adopted, so that a hat set at an 
angle of ten degrees would mean, say a great scarcity of 
aitches; twenty-five degrees a habit of slang; thirty-five, 
noisy pretentiousness; while forty-five degrees would even 
be rude and insolent to a woman. 


2nd: A hat thrown back so as to expose the forehead, 
means the possession of mental power, and the knowin 
of it (as we say of a girl, “ she is pretty and knows it” 
and indicates, too, curiously enough, a certain form of 
mild insanity. This may seem contradictory, but 
remember “ Madness to genius is near allied.” I have 
observed, also, that among men of business, this exposed 
forehead is often a sign of a reckless and speculative habit. 
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3rd: A hat thrown forward indicates something 
sinister, and marks the sharper, or the man of “ treasons, 
stratagems and spoils.’ Under the shadow of a hat so 
worn you will generally find a pair of small restless eyes. 

4th: The hat pushed down upon the cranium, without 
inclination backward or forward, indicates the dull, 
plodding, stolid, order of mind; and is pre-eminently the 
bucolic style. 


Lastly: A hat worn airily and jauntily so as to move 
with the motion of the head, is characteristic of a man 
of fantastic manners, and of an uncertain and windy 
disposition. 























FELLTHAM’S “ RESOLVES.” 
By Tuomas NEWBIGGING. 


(> my library shelf of unknown, or comparatively 

unknown, books, there stands one entitled Felltham’s 
“ Resolves,” which I enjoy reading occasionally. The 
volume consists of brief essays, most of them under three 
small octavo pages in length, and many of them shorter 
than even that. They embrace a multiplicity of subjects, 
divine, moral and political, and contain many wise reflec- 
tions, often stated with epigrammatic force, and usually 
concluding with a “ Resolve ” (hence the title of the book) 
by the author, as to how he will shape, or would prefer to 
shape, his own conduct in regard to the matter with which 
the particular essay deals. 

In general treatment they bear a resemblance to Bacon's 
Essays. But, although in the manner of. Bacon, it is not 
suggested that either in matter or in power the Resolves 
are to be classed as being equal to the essays of Bacon. 
It is no disparagement to a writer of essays to say of him 
that he does not attain to that high standard. Some of 
our most admired English essayists would fare badly if it 
were so. It is not improbable that Felltham, either 
intentionally or unconsciously, imitated Bacon. But 
whether that be so or not, there is enough of originality 
in the Resolves to justify the early popularity to which 
they attained, and to excite surprise that they are now 
almost unknown. 

Like some other men of exceptional powers, very little 
is known of the personal history of Owen Felltham. He 
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was born in Suffolk in 1602, the second son of Thomas 
Felltham of Mutford, who came of an old Norfolk family. 
His mother was Mary, the daughter of John Ufflete of 
Somerleyton. He was married but had no issue, and by 
his Will, a characteristic document, dated 4th May, 1667, 
and given in the latest edition of his book, he bequeathed 
all his property, which was considerable, to his nephews 
and nieces—his wife having predeceased him. He died 
in 1668, being 66 years of age. 

Felltham was evidently a man of consequence and some- 
thing of a scholar (though the latter title he repudiates), 
and, besides enjoying a considerable reputation both as 
essayist and poet, and as the author of some other works 
of less note, he associated with the writers and wits of his 
time. His ‘Ode to Ben Jonson” was greatly admired 
by his contemporaries. In politics he was a royalist, and 
wrote an epitaph “To the Eternal Memory of King Charles 
the First.” 

The essays, or “ Resolves,’ as he calls them, are two 
hundred in number. The first edition of the work, con- 
taining only one hundred of the essays, was (though 
undated) published in 1620, and was dedicated to “ The 
most virtuous, discreet, and noble, The Lady Dorothy 
Crane, daughter of the Right Honourable and Religious, 
The Lady Hobart.” Then followed the second and third 
editions in 1628, the contents being the same as in the 
first. But the fourth edition, published in 1631, contains 
the double century of Resolves,the later hundred being 
placed first in the volume, with a dedication to The Right 
Honourable Thomas Lord Coventry; and the original 
hundred being placed last, though still with a separate 
title page, and with the dedication to Lady Dorothy as 
before. 

It is remarkable that the century of Resolves which 
appeared in the first edition, were written by the author 
when he was only about eighteen years of age. This is 
scarcely credible, considering the wide range of experience 
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they suggest, were it not that he states the fact himself in 
his “Address to the Reader” prefixed to the eighth edition, 
published in 1661. There is hardly a subject within the 
range of his treatise on which he has not something good 
and to the point. The volume is a revelation to those who 
do not know it. It contains words of warning and 
encouragement for youth, advice for the prime, and 
consolation for age. 

Felltham in his preface explains his reasons for writing 

the book. He says: “I writ it without encouragement 
from another, and as I writ it, I send it abroad. . . . What 
I am at in it, I confess hath most respect to myself; that 
I might out of my own school take a lesson which should 
serve me for my whole pilgrimage: and if it should 
wander from these rests, that my own items might set me 
in heaven’s direct way again. ... Who can expect our 
dull flesh should wing it with the flight of the soul? He 
is not a good man that lives perfect, but he that lives as 
well as he can, and as human frailties will let him. 
All the external pleasure that mortality is capable of can 
never enkindle a flame that shall so bravely warm the soul, 
as the love of virtue and the certain knowledge of the rule 
we have over our own wild passions. That I might curb 
those, I have writ these; and if in them thou findest a line 
may mend thee, I shall think I have divulged it to 
purpose.” 

One of the faulty turns of expression, for the indulgence 
in which he has been severely taken to task by some of his 
critics, may be noted in the foregoing citation. I allude 
to the remark: “ He is not a good man that lives perfect.” 
Felltham obviously means that the man who professes to 
live the perfect life must be a hyprocrite. No doubt it 
would have been satisfactory had the essayist exercised 
more care in expressing his thoughts; but we must be 
content to take him as we find him, and use our own 
judgment, and draw our own inferences in reading him. 

The essays are full of wise maxims and exhibit a good 
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deal of common-sense. As an example of his style, and 
as showing both his defects and his excellencies. I have 
transcribed one of his shorter essays, by no means the best. 
The title of the essay is: “ Of Silence, and of Babbling.” 

“A worthy act hath he done that hath learned to refrain 
his tongue; and surely much evil hath he prevented, if he 
knows when to be silent. Unkindnesses breed not so many 
jars as the multiplying of words that follow them. How 
soon would these coals die if the tongue did not enkindle 
them! Repentance often follows speaking; silence either 
seldom or never; for while our words are many, sin is in 
some, in most. Go to the crane thou babbler, read her 
story, and let her inform thee: who flying out of Sicily, 
puts little stones in her mouth, lest by her own garrulity 
she bewray herself as a prey to the eagles of the mountain 
Taurus: which, with this policy, she flies over in safety. 
Even silence everywhere is a safe safeguard; if by it I 
offend, I am sure I offend without a witness; while an 
unruly tongue may procure my ruin, and prove as a sword 
to cut the thread of my life in two. It is good always to 
speak well and in season: and is it not safe sometimes to 
say nothing? He that speaks little may mend it soon: 
and though he speaks most faults, yet he exceeds not, for 
his words are few. To speak too much bewrays folly; too 
little,an unperceiving stupidity. [Then comes the Resolve. | 
I will so speak as I may be free from babbling garrulity: 
so be silent, as my spectators may not account me block- 
ishly dull. Silence and speech are both as they are used, 
either tokens of indiscretion, or badges of wisdom.” 

In another essay, what can be better and more admirable 
than the following? Speaking of lawful mirth and 
recreation, he says: “ A bounded mirth is a patent, adding 
time and happiness to the crazed life of man.” “Be merry 
but sin not. As there be many that in their life assume 
too great a liberty, so I believe there are some that abridge 
themselves of what they might lawfully use.” Of 
“ Service,’ there is the quaint and true remark: “ Till 
Noah cursed his son, the name of servant is not in 
Scripture: Since, there is no absolute freedom to be found 
below. Even Kings are but more splendid servants for 
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the common body.” And again: “Let the servant 
deserve, and the master recompense: and if they would 
both be noble, the best way is for those that be subject, to 
forget their services; and for those that are commanders 
to remember them.” On the “ Trial of Faith and Friend- 
ship,’ he remarks sagely: ‘ He is happy that finds a true 
friend in extremity; but he is happier that findest not 
extremity wherein to try his friend.” In another place he 
says: ‘ False witnesses can never find admission where the 
God of heaven sits judging. There is no common law in 
the New Jerusalem. There, truth will be received, though 
either plaintiff or defendant speaks it.” And again: “ It 
was cold comfort Diogenes gave to a lewd liver, that, being 
banished, complained he should die on a foreign soil: ‘ Be 
of good cheer, man, wheresoever thou art, the way to hell 
is the same.’”’ On Poverty he writes: “ Undoubtedly, 
whatsoever we preach of contentedness in want, no precepts 
can so gain upon nature as to make her a non-sensitive. 
It is impossible to find content in gnawing penury. Lack 
of things necessary, like a heavy load and an ill saddle, is 
perpetually wringing of the back that wears it. Extreme 
poverty one calls a lanthorn that lights us to all miseries; 
and, without doubt, when it is urgent and importunate, it 
is ever chafing upon the very heart of nature.’ And so on, 
we might go on quoting the sensible and wise things that 
are to be found on almost every page. As evidence of the 
interest attaching to the Resolves, a volume consisting of 
selections from these, made by J. Vine, was printed in 
1806 under the title of “* Beauties from Owen Felltham.” 
A second edition was issued in 1824. 

I have been thus particular to set Felltham in the best 
light, because Hallam speaks disparagingly of him, calling 
him a laboured, artificial and shallow writer of impure 
English. In Felltham’s frequent use of unauthorised 
words and curiously inverted sentences—though that was 
largely the fault of his time—there is ground forthe latter 
allegation; for the former there is little ground. We must 
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agree with Hallam in his strictures on Felltham’s peculiar 
mode of expression—no intelligent reader but perceives 
and regrets it—but the critic was not quite ingenuous in 
his selection of the example of the author’s objectionable 
English, when he states that he took it hap-hazard from 
the book. As a matter of fact, the example he gives is 
the worst that occurs in the book, and he quotes this in 
order to justify his sweeping criticism. But in spite of 
that, and without trying to palliate the blemishes com- 
plained of, there is much of sage advice and wisdom in 
the Resolves for readers to admire and cherish. My own 
reading of Felltham (as well as of other authors) doubly 
impresses me with the feeling I have long entertained, 
that it is not always wise, without personal examination, 
to accept the verdict, whether adverse or laudatory, of 
even an accomplished commentator. Barring the defects 
alluded to, the Essays are calculated to strengthen both 
youth and age in the practice of virtue. As against 
Hallam’s view, a critic in the “ Retrospective Review,” 
Vol. X. remarks: “ The Resolves bear a frequent resembl- 
ance in manner, and still more in matter, to Bacon’s 
Essays; like whom Felltham often brings the imagination 
of the poet to aid the wisdom of the philosopher; and 
contain more solid maxims, as much piety, and far better 
writing, than in most of the pulpit lectures now current 
among us.... We lay aside the Resolves as we part 
from our dearest friends, in the hope of frequently 
returning to them.” Further, a book which, along with 
those of other old authors, adorned the shelves of Charles 
Lamb’s library, and was one of his favourites, could not 
be without distinctive merit. 

The Essay, when at its best, should neither be deep nor 
obscure. If it is either, it fails of its purpose. Felltham’s 
essays fulfil this necessary condition. Down to the year 
1709, the work passed through twelve editions, and then 
appears to have lost its popularity and been strangely 
forgotten for a century. A further edition was published 
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in 1806 by Mr. James Cumming, who, accidentally meeting 
with an original copy, was impressed with its merits. But 
the unjustifiable liberties he took with the text, in order 
to suit his own peculiar notions of propriety, render it 
worthless as a fair presentation of the author’s thoughts. 
Pickering published an edition in 1840, and in this the 
original text, as it stands in the edition of 1631, is happily 
restored. 


* OBLIVION.” 
[From the French of Jose-Maria de Heredia.) 


11 ruined temple on the headland stands, 
And Death has mingled in the yellow earth 
Goddess of marble, brazen Hero’s worth, 
Their glory buried ‘neath the grassy lands. 


At times a drover with his shaggy bands 
Breathes from his conch a tune of antique birth, 
Filling calm sky and ocean’s watery girth: 
Behind his form the infinite blue expands. 


Maternal Earth kind to the ancient Gods 
Each springtime makes, with eloquence all vain, 
Acanthus wreathe the capital again; 

I g 


But Man to dreams indifferent onward plods 
He hears, nor thrills, while through the nights serene 


The Sea laments the Sirens that have been. 
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THE LOVE-LETTERS OF A REGICIDE. 


By Artuvr W. Fox. 


Authorities—Anthony & Wood, “ Athenae Oxonienses,” 
Vol. iii., pp. 1257—1544; Aubrey, “ Brief Lives,” 
1898, Vol. i, pp. 44—47; Clarendon, “ Great 
Rebellion,” 1702—1704, Vol. i., pp. 8, 162; Vol. ii., 
pp. 54, 189, 255, 465; Rushworth, “ Historical 
Collections Abridged,’ 1703—1708, Vol. vi., p. 168; 
Carlyle, ‘‘ Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,” Vol. ii., 
p. 468; “ Trial of the Regicides,” 1715, p. 271; Colonel 
Henry Marten, “ Familiar Letters to the Lady of his 
Delight,” Oxford, 1665: passim. 


NE of the most distinguished of the civilians who 
flourished during the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. 

and the earlier years of Charles I., was Sir Henry Marten. 
Born in 1560, he graduated at Oxford, where he became 
perpetual Fellow of New College, and devoted himself with 
great success to the Civil Law. He soon won renown as 
an advocate in Doctors’ Commons and later in the Court 
of High Commission. In due course he became Judge of 
the Admiralty, twice Dean of the Arches and Judge of the 
Prerogative. After a long and brilliant career he died 
on September 26th, 1641, having lived long enough to 
make a large estate at Longworth, near Abingdon, in 
Buckinghamshire, and to see the prodigal life of his son 
the famous or infamous Harry Marten. From two hints 
in Clarendon he would seem to have tended towards 
Puritanism; though the editor of his son’s “ Familiar 
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Letters ” (1663) styles him somewhat irreverently, “ That 
old blew-nosed Catholic,” a statement which implies that 
he was at least a member of the Established Church, in 
which case he would be a Calvinist, like Bishop Hall and 
Thomas Fuller. It is quite certain that he protested 
vigorously against the ill-starred Canons of 1640 drawn 
up by that unlucky Convocation, whose indiscretions led 
to the death of Archbishop Laud and later to that of the 
King himself. 

Whatever may have been the prevailing hue of the 
father’s convictions in religious matters, the less said about 
those of the son the better. Harry Marten was no Puritan 

in any sense of the word, either moral or religious. With 
a very natural innocence the casual modern reader, who 
has learned in the boisterous and by no means impartial 
school of Carlyle to treat the Parliamentary leaders with 
indiscriminate reverence, expects to find all of the 
celebrated Court of the LRegicides endowed with 
irreproachable morality no less than with rigid if fervid 
honesty. Harry Marten had no theological and but slight 
religious tincture: he was a man who gave little check to 
the licentiousness of his conduct, which must have almost 
broken the heart of that stout old Trojan his father. 

Born within the city of Oxford in a house opposite to 
Merton College, he was gifted with great intellectual 
ability, and after graduation in 1619 he spent some time at 
the Inns of Court. He next travelled into France to 
extend his knowledge, in which laudable object he 
certainly succeeded, though whether in the direction of his 
father’s wishes or not may well be doubted. On his return 
an unwelcome bondage met him in the person of a rich 
but unloveable wife, whom his father compelled him to 
marry, and thus probably ruined his morality for the rest 
of his life. After living with her for sofhe time he parted 
from her, and as Aubrey hath it, “ he was a great lover 
of pretty girls, to whom he was so liberal that he spent the 
greatest part of his estate.” King Charles, with that rigid 
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moral purity which became him so well, refused to see a 
race in Hyde Park, though he had come out to that end, 
because of the presence of “that ugly rascal,’ who was 
forthwith unceremoniously bundled out of the royal 
presence. Indeed his Most Sacred Majesty is said to have 
characterised Marten’s particular vice with a plainness 
admirable enough in itself, but hardly suited to the politer 
taste of the present day. The victim of the King’s 
displeasure brooded over the public insult with that 
faithful memory, which neither forgot nor forgave, until 
the time came for taking a bitter and lasting revenge. 

In 1640 Marten was elected a member both of the Short 
and Long Parliaments, in the second of which he did not 
forget his debt to the King, but threw all the weight of his 
considerable abilities into the scale of the opposition to the 
Government. So bitter was he upon many occasions, that 
once at least he was committed to the Tower for the use 
of such treasonable words as, “It is better one family 
should perish, than that the whole people should be 
destroyed.” He was, however, of too much value to the 
Independents, with whom he sided, to languish long in 
prison, and the Presbyterians who had procured his 
incarceration, were forced to acquiesce in his speedy 
release. In politics he was a downright Republican; but 
his principles were rather of an academic character than 
rigidly practical, and were dominated by his hatred of the 
King. To show his lofty contempt of the royal office he 
is said upon one occasion to have forced open a great iron 
chest in Westminster College and taking out the Regalia 
to have invested therewith the old poet George Wither. 
The latter, being a man of reverend presence, burlesqued 
the King’s part to perfection, to the vast amusement of the 
onlookers. An Independent himself, so far as he had any 
religion at all, Marten was not scrupulous about the taking 
of contradictory oaths at different dates. He gave great 
offence by his excuse for violating the Solemn League and 
Covenant, which he had taken and which he declared to be 
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‘an old almanack out of date.” He had no liking for 
Lords or similar dignitaries, yet his address was as modest 
as his person was neat: he was prodigal rather than 
covetous, and he always showed himself a champion of the 
oppressed. Aubrey, whose sy mpathies differed widely 
from those of W ood, has a high opinion of Marten, whom 
he glorifies as “a great and faithful lover of his country, 
who never got a farthing by the Parliament.” Had the 
Wiltshire antiquary added, that his hero had squandered 
all that he got from that source, he would probably have 
come nearer the truth. 

Marten’s father left him the handsome fortune of £3,000 
a year, whereto, following the well-established principle of 
giving more to those who already have enough, several 
relatives left him some additional thousands. According 
to Wood, the Parliament granted to him and to his heirs 
forever land to the value of £1,000 a year from the estates 
of the Duke of Buckingham. In this Parliament he was 
a resolute opponent of all moderate measures and of the 
majority of his fellow members. As one of those Grandees 
of the Independent Junto, whom Clement Walker 
denounces with pitiless severity, he wisely attached 
himself to Cromwell as the ablest man of the party. The 
Army, of which he was a Colonel, was his idol, and he took 
such advantage of his commission to plunder wherever he 
went, that he earned the expressive nickname of “ the 
plunder-master general of the Army.” Horses, goods, 
money, in his view, all had their uses; so far from always 





spending their proceeds in the service of the State, he 
lavished much upon more attractive metal. Indeed, 
Marten was in some apprehension of being called to 
account for his conduct of his regiment, with possible 
punishment: hence, on the 8th of December, 1648, he 
resumed his place in the House of Commons under the 
powerful wing of Oliver Cromwell, where, by a little 
timely eulogy, he escaped a too close scrutiny of his past 
misconduct. 
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Oliver, who was a discreet judge of men, in 1649 chose 
the worthy Colonel to take part in that illegal tribunal, 
which sat in judgment upon Charles I. How ill-assorted 
that famous body of Independents was can be more easily 
imagined than described. For the most part the judges 
were severe fanatics deeply inspired by a sense of their 
duty to their country and by no means unmindful of the 
grave responsibility which they were incurring. President 
Bradshaw was a grim and resolute enthusiast, not without 
a touch of sardonic humour. Oliver Cromwell was a born 
leader of men, a statesman of unique powers and infinite 
sagacity, whose ambition might be too lofty, but who was 
always bent on securing the glory of his country. Ivreton, 
his son-in-law, that contriver of constitutions and schemer 
of schemes, was quite overshadowed by his greater 
relative. Thomas Harrison, a grazier’s son, and Fifth 
Monarchy-man, was a wild and cruel fanatic, who mistook 
the savage promptings of incipient insanity for the true 
light from heaven, but who could fight with uniform 
success. Thomas Challoner, a comparatively harmless 
drunkard, owed his place on this tribunal to his influence 
in the City of London. With these was that most stubborn 
of Republicans, Edmund Ludlow, who spent his declining 
years among the mountains of Switzerland; there was 
Colonel Pride, who had applied his moving medicine to 
the Presbyterians in the House of Commons; and there 
was Sir John D’Anvers, who came to the help of Thomas 
Fuller in his hour of deepest need. 

The whole list contains men of dogged independence 
and fearless courage, rigid Calvinists in their theology, no 
less rigid in their morality. Severe in their conversation 
as they were plain in their dress, sternly repressing natural 
emotions as wiles of the devil, men who prayed with a 
directness and earnestness which might well put their 
descendants to shame, they had the courage to sit in 
judgment upon that King, whose worst faults were a 
blind faith in bad councillors and an inability to keep his 
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plighted word. With these, like a Satyr amongst saints, 
moved Henry Marten, a genial prodigal who loved his 
bottle and his mistress, yet who had clear political 
convictions withal. He hated all kings in general, and 
Charles in particular. We can picture the relentless little 
man, who viewed with savage satisfaction the passing of 
the sentence upon one who was his enemy on private as 
well as upon public grounds. Gratified revenge for once 
fought upon the side of what he believed to be for the 
national good, and he signed the death warrant of the 
King with as much composure as if he had been signing 
an invitation to dinner. On the 14th of February, 1649, 
he became one of the Thirty who formed the Council of 
the State; a few months later he brought in his modest 
bill of arrears due to him, which he estimated at the trifling 
sum of £25,000. In 1651, when, as he was confident, 
Cromwell was aiming at the crown, he left him and 
joined the Levellers. The same year he was again 
appointed one of the Council of State; but the Protector, 
having no further use for him, turned him adrift with 
the rest of the Rump. From this date he seems to have 
spent time and money alike upon Mistress Mary Ward 
until his arrest in 1660, which was followed by lifelong 
imprisonment, first in the Tower and finally in Chepstow 
Castle, where death set him free in 1680. He has left an 
acrostic epitaph written a short time before his death : — 

Here, or elsewhere (all’s one to you, to me) 

Earth, air, or water grips my ghostless dust, 

None knowing when brave fire shall set it free. 

Reader, if you an oft-tried rule will trust, 

You'll gladly do and suffer what you must. 

My life was worn with serving you and you, 

And now death’s my pay, it seems, and welcome too. 

Revenge destroying but itself, while I 

To birds of prey leave my old cage and fly. 

Examples preach to the eye (then mine says) 

Not how you end, but how you spend your days. 


Aged 78. 
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There is something very touching in this confession of a 
partly-misspent life, which was elevated by noble political 
aspirations, but debased by immoral conduct. The con- 
fessions of old age are always pathetic, and this confession 
of the old man, who had had much time given to him for 
repentance has its solemn pathos, 

Marten was a man of great natural talents, whose life 
was in all probability ruined by his compulsory marriage 
to a woman whom he did not love. He was usually 
courteous, but he did not always behave like a gentleman. 
One day in the House of Commons he had the hardihood 
to open a letter written by the Earl to the Countess of 
Northumberland, who, on receiving flout instead of an 
apology, cudgelled him soundly for his pains. With little 
religion save a kind of Paganism, and with political 
principles based upon those of ancient Greece and Rome, 
he was content to pocket his beating without resorting to 
a duel, and that in spite of his well-known courage in the 
field and in the House. Aubrey records many amiable 
characteristics; he says that Marten was most hospitable 
and excellent company, untainted by covetousness, yet 
needing large supplies for his extravagant luxury. Sir 
Edward Baynton was wont to say that “ his company was 
incomparable, only that he would get drunk too soon,” 
than which there could hardly be more conclusive proof 
of his good fellowship. 

With all his numerous faults, he was a true patriot 
according to his lights, though he was by no means a good 
man. Several instances of his cutting wit are preserved, 
of which the following, as they appear in Aubrey’s quaint 
English, may serve to give “a taste of his quality.” He 
says:—‘ Making an invective speech against old Sir 
Henry Vane,—when he had done with him, he said. But 
for young Sir Harry Vane—and so sat him down. Several 
cried out—What have you to say to young Sir Harry 
Vane? He rises up; Why if Sir Harry Vane lives to be 
old, he will be old Sir Harry, and so set the whole House 
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a-laughing, as he oftentimes did. Cromwell once in 
the House called him jestingly and scoffingly, Sir Henry 
Marten, ‘I thank Your Majesty, I always thought when 
you were King that I should be knighted.’ A godly 
member made a motion to have all profane and unsanctified 
persons expelled the House. H. M. stood up and moved 
that all fools be put out likewise, and then there would be 
a thin House. He was wont to sleep much in the House 
(at least dog-sleep). Ald. Atkins made a motion that such 
scandalous members as slept and minded not the business 
of the House, should be put out. H. M. starts up 
Mr. Speaker, a motion has been made to turn out the 
Nodders : I desire the Voddees may also be turned out. 
Thus far Aubrey, who evidently admired Marten as much 
as Carlyle seems to have done, though with less 
discrimination. His Republicanism was sincere beyond 
a doubt, but it is equally certain that he was a loose fish in 
private life. Not even Carlyle, that not always impartial 
eulogist of strong men, can rid him of this blemish. He 
says: “ Harry Marten is a tight little fellow, though of 
a somewhat loose life; his witty words pierce yet, as light 
arrows, through the thick oblivious torpor of the genera- 
tions; testifying to us very clearly, Here was a right hard- 
headed, stout-hearted little man, full of sharp fire and 
cheerful light; sworn foe to cant in all its figures; an 
indomitable little Roman Pagan, if no better. But Harry 
is not quite one’s king either; it would be difficult to be 
loyal to Harry.” This judgment is certainly toned down 
by a master-artist. Marten remains one of those curious 
compounds of political consistency with commonplace 
immorality, who may indeed have been blamed beyond his 
deserts, but to whom beyond a doubt “ it would be difficult 
to be loyal.” 

When the Royalists were scattered at Naseby Fight in 
1645 the King’s cabinet containing many letters to his 
wife and to noted Cavaliers with some of the corresponding 
answers was found and opened. In this curious collection 
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of letters such harsh expressions were used of the rebels, 
that, chiefly by the means of Henry Marten, it was given 
to the world under the title of ‘“ The King’s Cabinet 
opened.” This publication, containing the unvarnished 
opinions of the King and Queen, did much to embitter the 
feelings of the nation and to render peace impossible. 
When therefore after the Restoration Henry Marten was 
imprisoned in the Tower, some good Royalist determined 
to pay him off in his own coin. He had trusted to the 
King’s amnesty, thus escaping with his life, though not 
with his liberty. During this time his last and favourite 
Mistress Mary Ward was also in London daily expecting 
a crisis in his affairs, and indeed in her own. It is quite 
clear from the letters which were found in her lodgings, 
that Marten had exhausted almost all of the revenues of 
the Longworth estate, and that he was hard put to it to 
find supplies for his mistress and for himself. To do him 
bare justice, it is quite plain that he was warmly attached 
to Mary Ward and her family, while she was always the 
first object of his thoughtful care when any unexpected 
supplies came to hand. This collection of letters was 
published by some charitable person, who signs himself 
De Speciosa Villa under the title of “ Colonel Henry 
Marten’s Familiar Letters to his Lady of Delight, also her 
kind returns, with his rival R. Pettingall’s Heroical 
Epistles.” This booklet was printed at Oxford in 1663 by 
Richard Davis, and given to the world by Edmund 
Gayton; but, to the regret of the student of history, the 
last two sets of letters are not given. 

A letter of Marten’s is included written “in Justification 
of the Murther of the King,” while the editor opens with 
two scurrilous letters to ‘* The Delicate and Male-contented 
Lady Mary Ward ” and to “ The ingenious and enamoured 
Colonel Marten.” The first comments gleefully on the 
reduction of the Longworth estate to “ twelvepenny 
exigencies,’ while the second concludes a severe censure 
of Marten’s conduct with this pregnant piece of advice: 
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“Well, sir, you are now in the Tower, keep there, and, if 
you can, repent; and now your nose is out of date, die like 
a Roman. Forsake Mall and Presb. and all the witchcrafts 
of your life, and from a Martin-mar-King and mar-Prelate 
turn a true St. Martin, that is a convert.” With this 
charitable wish the editor leaves Marten to speak for 
himself. The first letter is in justification of his conduct 
as a Regicide, which need not trouble us here, our object 
being to consider a more amiable, if a less honourable, 
side of his character. Despite the ubiquitousness of his 
passion, from the following eighty-nine letters he is clearly 
seen to have been a man of a truly affectionate disposition. 
They show a side of the writer’s heart which might else 
have slipped into oblivion: a kind father to his children 
and a tender lover of his “lady of delight,” he proves 
himself to be no vulgar libertine, and much of his serious 
thought was occupied in trying to provide for them at a 
time when his own life was in imminent danger. His 
tone of address is throughout affectionate, though now and 
then jealousy of his page Richard Pettingall tortured his 
soul. Almost every letter was accompanied by some gift 
of money, food, or wine, either singly or together, while 
the illness of his baby provoked his tenderest enquiries. 
The first of the “ Familiar Letters” is addressed to “ My 
last and only love, though I were sure to live an hundred 
years, and thou not half so many hours,’ a prelude 
sufficiently loving to a budget of news of the most practical 
kind. Mistress Mary had sent her Colonel something 
wherewith to quench his thirst, for the letter ends thus: 
“ T thank thee for my ale, it was very good: all happiness 
to my sweet soul this fine day.” 

He had great difficulty in gaining the admission of 
friends to his cell; his keeper had often to wait until the 
Lieutenant of the Tower was in a good humour before the 
prisoner could secure any such connivance, a courtesy 
which always required to be gilded by “ civility-money.” 
The Colonel’s son, daughter and sometimes his page won 
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admittance by some method best known to themselves, 
though not entirely inscrutable to the close observer of 
human nature. Marten showed a laudable anxiety about 
the health of his children; over and over again he used 
words like these: ‘ Next I am to have an account of how 
my dear does and my brats, though I can scarce believe 
a word thou sayest when thou tellest me they are all well.” 
With one letter he sent “some roots from Colchester, 
which with sugar and water tasted not ill,’ and which 
were clearly some medical roots destined to form one of 
those detestable decoctions called cordials, wherewith our 
ancestors were wont to poison friend and foe alike. With 
another letter went “a few pennies and a bottle of good 
claret.” Indeed, all his love-gifts betray his own 
straitened circumstances and the poverty of his heart’s 
delight.” Occasionally money fell in with greater plenty, 
when the captive tells his mistress that the next £30 which 
comes to him shall be the Lieutenant’s,’ a very needful 


gift to secure further favours. This little note speaks 
volumes for the corruption in the reign of Charles II., in 
which officials of high rank and in positions of great trust 
did not shrink from taking bribes in return for questionable 
services to their prisoners. 


These letters contain curiously precise directions to the 
lady, and at times afford clear glimpses into the past. The 
Colonel once bids her to take care of his “ study-door-key,” 
a precaution as necessary to-day during a “spring 
cleaning ”’ as it was in those tickle times, when a perfectly 
innocent document was often used as an evidence of 
treason. Possibly Mistress Mary was occupying the rooms 
which had once been the home of herself and her lover, 
while she made use of his study for the solution of that 
difficult problem of making both ends meet, when those 
ends are nothing but odds and ends. In the meantime he 
sent her from time to time curious, if useful, love-gifts to 
aid her scanty domestic economy. Once it was “a leg of 
mutton, two loaves, a peck of flour (though not at 18d. 
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the bushel), and four bottles of Parker’s Lemon Ale.” 
This last decoction appears to have closely resembled our 
home-made lemonade, and was largely drunk at this 
period, though frequently corrected by the intermingling 
of more potent liquor. Another gift of this kind was 
“two Tower loaves of two sorts, and every penny piece 
which he had.” 
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At one time he had hopes of a regiment in the Foreign 
Service, which soon faded out of sight; he was too bitter 
a Regicide to win much grace. In the evidence of Ewer, 
given against him at the trial of the Regicides it is 
asserted that “ he (Ewer) did see a pen in Mr. Cromwell’s 
hand, and he marked Mr. Marten in the face with it, and 
Mr. Marten did the like to him,” a statement which if true 
argues a triumphant malice, which Charles could hardly 
be expected to pardon. With the prolongation of his 
imprisonment he was again reduced to all kinds of shifts 
to procure money for his family and himself. His next 


piece of news was fraught with much anxiety. “ My 
dearest dear,” he writes, “ thou hast, I hope, by this time 
digested one shrewd brunt, and art better prepared for 
another. To-morrow morning we are all to appear at the 


House of Commons, to show cause why the sentence given 
against us should not be executed. I think we can show 
a very good one, wherein the King’s honour and the 
Parliament's is concerned: if they think otherwise, who 
can help it? That can, my sweet love, thine own for ever 
and ever, H. Marten.” The appearance of the prisoners 
before the Bar of the House was not attended by that 
success which Marten had expected : the members returned 
to Parliament were filled with fervid loyalty: many of 
them must have been painfully conscious that before 
Pride’s Purge they had sat side by side with the Regicides, 
whom they were appointed to re-try in case of any appeal 
from the sentence of the Law Courts. This grave 
responsibility, with more forethought than valour, they 
threw upon the House of Lords. 
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Marten was not in any fear of death: with some 
assurance he relied upon the King’s Proclamation of 
Amnesty, and not entirely in vain; he came off with his 
life, to be kept a close prisoner during the remainder of 
his days. Hence all of his letters have a cheerful tone, 
which did not desert him in his hour of extreme need and 
of supreme danger. Ile continued to obtain money in 
driblets, perhaps from the dregs of his squandered estate 
of Longworth, wherewith he never failed to supply 
Mistress Mary. By this means he was able to send her a 
present for her Churching after the birth of his third 
child; or, to put the matter in his words: “I sent thee a 
barrel of oysters yesterday, which I hope the brats have 
not guttled away; for my meaning was they should be 
saved for thy Churching, and then thou mightest eat some 
thyself.” In the same letter he complains that he has to 
trust to credit to find supplies for his mistress and for 
himself; for in such times extravagance and confiscation 
were but ill stewards for an already impoverished estate. 
Yet he always thought first of his lady-love and her 
children before he attempted to save his own life by the 
expenditure of his money. 

Sometimes funds were plentiful, for, Regicide as he 
was, Marten had still some true friends left out of the 
numbers who had shared in his former lavish hospitality. 
But they were limited in quantity and slight in influence, 
and apt to fail him just at the point when their help was 
most needed. The Colonel in the Tower had longer leisure 
to think of his acquaitance than his acquaintance, who 
were busy in patching up their own peace, had to think 
of him; yet he was always hopeful, and his own cheerful 
spirit bore him undaunted through many sharp trials. 
His letters at this time of his deepest distress give a much 
more favourable impression of the indomitable little man 
than could have been reasonably expected, while he is seen 
to much advantage in his tender care for those whom he 
had made dependent upon him. In one of these seasons 
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of gravest anxiety he writes: “ My dear, if any butter 
would stick to my bread I should by this time have had 
wherewith to warm thy fingers’ ends; but my poor soul 
must put on a bushel of patience. For, though it be but 
Wednesday morning, I am at the bottom of my tub, 
having given the bearer money to buy thee nine pound 
of soap, two pound of candles, the other of cotton of 
eights, and a sixpenny loaf. I am glad to hear thou and 
my brats are well. So soon as any good news comes thou 
shalt be sure to hear of it and feel it. So, good morrow 
to my sweet love. Thy own H. Marten.” There is some- 
thing very amiable in this letter, which shows how a man 
in great straits could occupy so much of his time in 
thinking of and providing for his dear ones. His 
knowledge, too, of household requisites is curious, though 
a casual observer might be apt to wonder at the dis- 
proportion of the soap to the sixpenny loaf. 

When money is scanty, as Marten wisely remarks, 
“it is hard to make bread without corn, though the baker 
be never so good.” On most of the days of his imprison- 
ment in London he had to perform this difficult task: 
his friends must have stepped forward to help him at this 
period, for his lady was just recovering from her 
confinement, and was therefore unable to help herself. 
Sometimes he would borrow from a fellow-prisoner, so 
that he might be able to send her “bread, beer, and 
sparagus, and three shillings to buy coals,’ and the rest; 
but this favourite method of forestalling the future has 
little permanence and leads in the end to sad discomfiture 
for either the borrower or the lender. Realising its 
danger, Marten made many attempts to procure visits 
from his page Dick and from any other friend who could 
help him to the needful supplies. The Gentleman Porter 
was a kindly soul, who sympathised with the troubles of 
his unwilling guests, always of course with an eye to any 
golden rain which might fall into his bucket. More than 
once he allowed visitors to reach the Regicide, and no 
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doubt profited by his courtesy. Once at least even 
Mistress Mary herself, “ attired as a rogue,’ found her 
way to her lover’s prison. She took boat along the 
Thames and was met at the “thorow-bridge” by one 
whom Marten could trust, and who piloted her in safety 
past the myrmidons of the law. We can picture the 
meeting between the lovers after their long separation; 
we can hear them telling their trials one to the other, and 
we can see not without sympathy their looks of sorrow 
when they were forced to part by the rigid discipline of 
the place. Another opportunity soon occurred of bringing 
Mistress Mary into the Tower. The Lieutenant went out 
to dinner, as Lieutenants will do, being human, when. 
during his absence, by the aid of the Gentleman Porter, 
the lover and his lass contrived to meet and be merry. 
In his invitation Marten showed himself considerate of his 
lady’s health, and recommended her to come by coach, if 
she brought her baby. No account of this meeting is 
preserved, but it would certainly be of more solid comfort 
than a whole budget of letters. 

The Colonel sent some curious love-tokens, as may be 
seen from the following letter :—‘* Huzzy, thy last letter 
got two sixpences in it, and so thou thought to find in 
this one, didst not? But thou are mumped, for I am 
resolved that I will not send thee one farthing to-day. 
Both my sisters brought their dinner with them and dined 
with me yesterday, and the elder of ’em sent half a dozen 
bottles of small beer and some scraps of good cheer, 
whereof thou shalt taste, because it is in mammocks; so 
I gave this messenger just as much as I send thee. But 
Monday will come, you chit’s face you, therefore I won't 
be jeered for a beggarly rogue, especially as I have leave 
to walk once a day into the Gentleman Porter’s lodgings 
and on top of his leads. I am able to give thee a bottle 
of rare sack too, so thou canst keep it cool either in gravel 
or in water with salt-petre in it; any other water will make 
it hotter; and to give thee a piece of roasting-beef and a 
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shoulder of mutton; veal I would have had, but the 
butcher dare not kill any for fear of the weather.” From 
the foregoing we see that Marten expected money on 
Monday, or that he had a chance of seeing his love, or 
both. It presents an interesting episode in the life of a 
State prisoner, who was not wholly confined to his 
lodgings, but who once a day could look over the city 
from the prison leads and sigh for his lost liberty. 

There is, too, something quaint and touching in the 
Colonel’s manner of showing his affection to his mistress 
by saving toothsome morsels from his dinner, a circum- 
stance which clearly points to her dire poverty. As he sat 
at his lonely meal the veteran Regicide did not forget the 
companion of his more prosperous days and her children. 
He was manifestly stung by some more or less playful 
satire upon her part in regard to his want of liberality, 
while the jealousy of a possible rival led him to adopt a 
tone of reproach, which is not without a touch of serious 
meaning. More similar presents followed, as opportunity 
served ; “a piece of cheese with three oranges and a couple 
of shillings” found their way to their wonted recipient. 
The letter accompanying these homely gifts concludes 
with much affection: “ Cheer thyself up, my love, as if 
thou hadst received a bushel of money from one that has 
not a peck in all the world, and yet for thy sake thinks 
very well of living, because he is His own Soul’s 
H. Marten.” The counsel is good, but after all there is 
more pleasure and profit in fingering one piece of money 
than in the fancied possession of a bushel of gold; so, we 
may be sure, thought Mistress Mary when she came to 
meet her household bills. 

Sometimes the lady fell ill, when she was consoled by 
the genuine solicitude of her Colonel, who, amongst many 
others, wrote this tender letter:—‘‘ Mine own heart. I 
hope thou beest well (notwithstanding one roguery 
treading on the heels of another), but thine own heart 
cannot be very well till he knows it; though it be but a 
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message, a letter were better, and coming (if possible and 
safe) best of all. But do not venture before thou lettest 
me understand first by the honest Doctor what condition 
thou art in, that I may advise thee accordingly. Good 
morrow, sweet Soul. Thy H. Marten.” A reassuring 
letter raised the prisoner to the seventh heaven of delight, 
and he was able to congratulate his love upon her success 
in finding a suitable messenger. The difficulty of securing 
such was great: some were afraid of the commission, since 
to the average man the outside is always the fairest side 
of a prison, while others “ guttled away” the gifts of the 
lovers from the one to the other. Not infrequently 
Marten entrusted his missives to the Gentleman Porter, 
who for a small fee undertook to see them safely delivered. 
By one of these limping Mercuries the Colonel sent “ four 
handsome puddings,” which he had not tasted, with 
candles and other household necessaries. Many of the 
letters complain that the writer had nothing to send but 
promises of amendment; sometimes he fancied that his 
love was starving from lack of food or fuel, and in all he 
fondly inquired after his children. Sometimes he laid 
plans to send Mistress Mary into the country, which failed 
from want of means or the lack of a trustworthy convoy 
for a burden so precious, while many letters refer to the 
writer’s seat at Longworth. The last of the collection 
points to the sad fact that after leaving no stone unturned 
the Colonel failed to win his liberty, while he never saw 
his “ lady of delight ” again. 

In 1663 or thereabouts he was removed to Chepstow 
Castle, because the King in his periodic visits to the Tower 
not unnaturally hated the sight of his father’s murderer. 
In this distant dungeon he lay for seventeen weary years 
with uninterrupted leisure to review the misdeeds of his 
past life and to long with yearning affection for his lost 
mistress. What provision, if any, he made for her and 
their children is quite uncertain; whether he wrote to her 
from so great a distance, or left her to the tender mercies 
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of his page Richard Pettingall, no record survives to 
enable us to decide. That he loved her and his children 
with deep affection his letters show in every part: while 
he was near her he did his best to provide for her comfort, 
and we can only hope that she was not utterly forsaken 
when he was removed from her sight. 

The foregoing letters were written when Marten was 
nearly sixty years old, yet no careful reader can fail to be 
surprised by their youthful fire. They are doubtless 
coloured by the prudence of age, while they preserve the 
cheerful glow of a younger prime. As winter was falling 
upon him his heart was filled with the freshness of spring ; 
his loving care for those dependent upon him and whom it 
is the habit of many men to abandon to the tender mercies 
of the world, displays itself in a strikingly amiable 
manner. But there is something as remarkable as it is 
strange in this amour of a Regicide, whose stern political 
principles and holy company could not save him from the 
frailties of other men. For once the Lord Protector agreed 
with his Lord the King in his characterisation of Henry 
Marten. But it remains wonderful that, having this 
opinion, he was not more careful in his choice of an 
associate ; nay, it is hard to understand how Marten’s stern 
colleagues could endure to sit side by side with a notorious 
evil-liver. But the science of politics, like misfortune, 
‘““‘makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows,” which 
he can only kick out when his position is secure. Though 
he was no saint, Marten was well fitted to advise a whole 
Calendar of Saints, to say nothing of Civil War Saints; 
in spite of some of his open faults he had some good 
points; he was a remarkably able man, such as cannot be 
lightly spared by any faction, however rigid it may be. 
His wit has come down fresh and sparkling along the 
centuries, and a witty man almost always finds a place, 
which he himself alone can fill. If he did not care to 
conduct himself properly in the heyday of his prosperity, 
he at all events could endure adversity without fear and 
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faltering, while in this regard of his love, preserved by 
the vengeful malice of his foes, he shows a truly 
affectionate disposition. 

Henry Marten’s “ Letters to his Lady of Delight” may 
not have the political value of those contained in “ The 
King’s Cabinet Opened,” in the publication of which he 
took so large a share. Still they have a value of their 
own, which is not small to the historian, who cares to win 
a real insight into the characters and habits of the men 
whom he endeavours to describe. They have this 
advantage, that they give posterity a chance peep behind 
the scenes of politics into the darkness of a State prison 
and into the recesses of a human heart. We cannot set 
up their writer as model either in public matters or in 
private life; but we can look with a not ungenerous eye 
upon his faults and survey this green spot in his later life 
with some degree of sympathy. The Regicide Colonel 
and his “ Lady of Delight” are gone from the life which 
they loved so well and spent so ill; few now alive have 
ever heard of this episode in their life. Is it not then a 
charitable office without “ extenuating anything or setting 
anything down in malice” to breathe a compassionate 
message from this green earth to gladden the long dream 
of that deep sleep from which they shall awake no more? 
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ON MULLIGRUBS AND DRY ROT. 


By J. D. Anprew, 


HAT the diagnosis of obscure disease comes well 
within the province of a literary student is, I think, 
indisputable. The interrelation existing between mind 
and matter has long been recognized, and to_ poets, 
dramatists and novelists it has provided a theme in work 
of the highest genius. 

“What is matter?” asks a wit, and answers, “ Never 
mind.” ‘“ What is mind? No matter.” But the gibe 
lacks profundity. Nor is that learned philosopher, Dr. 
Busby, nearer the mark in his ** Rejected Address,” when 
he decla res : 


From floating elements in chaos hurl’d 
Self-formed of atoms, sprang the infant world, 
No great First Cause inspired the happy plot, 
But all was matter and no matter what. 


But no man suffering from a gathered finger would tell 
you it was immaterial. And so, taking the matter to 
mind, we find ourselves in company of great contemporary 
thinkers and, abreast of the latest scientific research, look 
forward with fond anticipation to a future of enlighten- 
ment: 


Abjure the idle systems of our youth 
And turn again to atoms and to truth. 
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An accurate perception of the philosophy of Causation 
will lead to a truer ethical treatment of the wrongdoer. 
Instead of hanging a murderer we shall commit him to a 
‘“ Hydro ”—soothe the wife-beater by wheeling him about ' 
in a bath-chair—and elevate the burglar by instructive 


lantern lectures. In short, we arrive at the conclusion 
that mind zs matter, and, that being so, what are 
Mulligrubs? 


The derivation of the word is uncertain, but it may 
possibly connote a mull—a muddle—a failure—hence 
despair—despondency. The mulligrub is_ generally 
fuscous in hue and grey-headed; it attacks the heart or 
the brain or both, and usually makes its approach by the 
digestive organs. The disease, consequent on the dastardly 
intrusion of the destructive pest is of a serious nature. 
Its symptoms are well described in the century-old play 
“ Bombastes Furioso,” when Fusbos, affectionately enquir- 
ing after his royal master’s health, is answered— 


Rise, learned Fusbos! rise, my friend and know 
We are but middling—that is, so-so! 


then cries the minister of state: 


Only so-so! Oh monstrous doleful thing— 
Is it the mulligrubs affects the King? 


and, though the King answers in the negative: 





Nor mulligrubs nor devils blue are here, 
But yet we feel ourselves a little queer. 


Fusbos’s diagnosis— 





Yes, I perceive it in that vacant eye, 
The vest unbutton’d and the wig awry; 
So sickly cats neglect their fur attire 
And sit and mope beside the kitchen fire. 
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convinces us that it was, unmistakably, mulligrubs which 
affected the royal invalid. 

Though the disease is common to humanity its name is 
infrequent in Literature. Even the encyclopedic Milton 
in the crew of diseases dire, which Michael exhibits to 
Adam as in store for his posterity (Paradise Lost, Cant 11), 
though including “ intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs, 
dropsies and asthmas and joint-racking rheums,” strangely 


omits “mulligrubs,”’ unless it be included in “colic pangs” 
or “marasmus.” Nor is it mentioned, as one might 
expect, in his ode to Melancholy. However, an eloquent 


line in his version of the fifth Psalm: 
Their inside, troubles miserable, 


leads one to think that he was not unacquainted with the 
fell disorder. At any rate his verse is largely responsible 
for its extension to many painful readers. 

The erudite Burton, in his amusing “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” like his predecessor Sir Thomas Elyot in 
“The Castell of Health,’ has much to say about choler 
and phlegm—the brain, the heart, and the liver, but it 
was reserved for later days to discover the germ theory of 
disease and those old wiseacres are exploded. But, to 
resume the enquiry: What are—or collectively what is 
Mulligrubs? One dictionary says simply “colic, sulki- 
ness.” The Slang Dictionary, more profoundly “stomach- 
ache, or sorrow—which to the costermonger is much the 
same, as he believes, like the ancients, that the viscera is 
the seat of all feeling.” Neither definition is entirely 
satisfactory, it seems to me—Mulligrubs is more than 
colic and less than sorrow. It is the restless gnawing of 
minute miseries—the little worries of life combining their 
forces in an attack on the citadel. 

So we find it troubling the unfortunate Rogero in “ The 
Rovers,” where we read “The scene changes to a sub- 
terranean vault in the Abbey of Quedlinburgh, with 
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coffins, ’scutcheons, Death’s heads and cross-bones. Toads 
and other loathsome reptiles are seen traversing the 
obscurer parts of the stage. Rogero appears soliloquizing 
in chains, and, after grieving that the sun of his joys was 
sunk for ever, goes on, “ Yes, here in the depths of an 
eternal dungeon—in the nursing cradle of hell—the 
suburbs of Perdition—in a nest of demons, where despair, 
in vain, sits brooding over the putrid eggs of hope; where 
agony woos the embrace of death; where patience, beside 
the bottomless pool of despondency, sits angling for 
impossibilities,” and so on. “Alas!” we ery, “ poor 
Rogero!” and one of Tennyson’s “ Two Voices” inquires: 


Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be? 


Or—as the cookery books say—‘‘ another way ”—solace 
thyself by calling the grapes sour—thus: 


Name and fame! to fly sublime 

Thro’ the courts, the camps, the schools, 
Is to be the ball of Time 

Bandied by the hands of fools. 


Continuing with Tennyson, we find that even the mild- 
eyed melancholy Lotus-eaters were not immune from 


Mulligrubs but sadly ask: 


Why are we weighed upon with heaviness 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 

While all things else have rest from weariness? 
All things have rest! Why should we toil alone ; 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown. 


Why, indeed? ask the social reformer and Mary Ann 
the domestic slave—alike the prey of Mulligrubs. No 
better is it with Mariana in her moated Grange: 
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All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon the hinges creak’d ; 
The blue fly sang in the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 
Or from the crevice peer’d about. 
Old faces glimmer’d thro’ the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without. 
She only said, “ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” 


Though we are left ignorant as to who or what he was, 
there can, I think, be little doubt that Mr. Browning’s 
“Childe Roland” was the long expected one—he who 
boldly ventured into that ominous wilderness, which, all 
agreed, hid the Dark Tower—he who, dauntless, set the 
slug-horn to his lips and blew defiance to all Mulligrubs. 

But what blast could suffice to disperse those which, as 
Dickens shows, afflicted poor Mrs. Gummidge, “ that 
victim of despondency,” groaning “I know that I am a 
lone lorn creetur’ and not only that everythink goes 
contrairy with me, but that I go contrairy with everybody. 
I feel more than other people do, and I show it more. It’s 
my misfortun’” Or, how relieve Mr. Jellaby, that mild, 
bald gentleman in spectacles, who “during the whole 
evening sat with his head against the wall, as if he were 
subject to low spirits.” 

These instances are, however, mere figments of imagina- 
tion, their authors remaining in themselves perfectly sane ; 
but in the very personality of a Tolstoi or an Ibsen, we 
see Mulligrubs rampant and outrageous, yet, nevertheless, 
apparently acceptable to some people, just as high game 
and maggotty cheese tickle the jaded palate of a gastro- 
nome. Well, De gustibus non est disputandum, as the 
man said when he kissed his cow! 

Sad as it is to be afflicted with Mulligrubs, Dry Rot is 
far worse. But, though well-known to every pathologist, 
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it is usually called by other and various names. The 
Dictionary defines it as “a decay of timber caused by 
fungi which reduce it to a dry, brittle mass,” but its 
analogy to the human dry rot is manifest. No better 
description of “ this curious disease”’ can be given than 
that in the 13th chapter of Dickens’ “ Uncommercial 
Traveller,” as follows: “ The first strong external revela- 
tion of the Dry Rot in men is a tendency to lurk and 
lounge; to be at street corners without any intelligible 
reason; to be going anywhere when met; to be about 
many places rather than at any; to do nothing tangible, 
but to have an intention of performing a variety of intang- 
ible duties to-morrow or the day after; a certain slovenli- 
ness and deterioration which is not poverty, nor dirt, nor 
intoxication, nor ill-health, but simply Dry Rot. To this 
succeeds a smell as of strong waters in the morning: to 
that a looseness respecting money: to that a stronger smell 
as of strong waters at all times: to that a looseness 
respecting everything: to that a trembling of the limbs, 
somnolency, misery, and crumbling to pieces. As it is in 
wood, so it is in men. Dry Rot advances at a compound 
usury quite incalculable.” One cannot improve upon this 
perfect diagnosis. Do we not all know this dread disease? 
Have we not often met with it? We need not go to books 
for instances; I myself recall a score at least among 
personal acquaintances. 

B. was a young fellow holding a good official position, 
unmarried, with a pleasant old mother keeping house for 
him. His sweetheart away in the country threw him over 
for another man, and he took to drink as a solace, neglected 
his duties, and, when called to account threw up his 
situation ina pique. Then got a place in a brewery which 
he soon lost, then one in a currier’s office, then one as a 
“ bum-bailiff.” then—Heaven knows what—but lastly he 
got himself shipped to Australia—that home of lost souls. 
Dry Rot had him—he decayed visibly day by bay. Occa- 
sionally I had met him in the street and he gained sundry 
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coins from me to help him toa night’s lodging. Poor B., 
once so good a fellow—my intimate associate and com- 
panion in many a merry-making. Gone under! 

Another I recall. One night, having to while away an 
hour to train-time, I turned in to the bar-parlour of an 
inn. The waiter in shirt sleeves (it was a busy place) on 
serving me gave a searching look at my face and ejaculated 
“Aren't you Jimmy Andrew? I hadn’t been called 
Jimmy since boyhood but I nodded assent. “ Didn’t you 
go to Cocky Rains’ School.” I did. “ Well, don’t you 
recollect Teddy So-and-So? That’s me!” What could I 
do? I had some dim memory of an objectionable junior 
of that name—there was no help for it. I did what is 
usual in such a case, asked him what he would have to 
drink, and then, terror-stricken, hastily departed. Hence- 
forward I avoided that hostelry. 

One other day—again in a bar-parlour—I came upon a 
great fat man, moodily sitting solitary. Gazing at me 
with lack-lustre eye he solemnly asked “ Aren’t you Jimmy 
Andrew? ” I admitted it. “ Didn’t you go to Cocky 
Rains’ School? Don’t you remember Billy So-and-So?” 
I did—also his brother Sammy. Billy was not a sponge— 
rather a water-pot. He at once launched out into painful 
particulars of his private affairs. How his father and 
mother (whom I had never heard of before) were both 
dead and his brother Dick and he were at loggerheads and 
law over the parental estate. It was a pitiful story, and, 
as he lugubriously related in minute detail the family 
dissension, briny tears fell into his drink. Expressing 
most cordially my intense sympathy, I shook his hand and 
escaped from the scene of woe. 

Others I have met—or rather they have met me—who 
may be not unkindly classed as undesirable acquaintances, 
but of all such commend me to that wretched woman, the 
widow of a man who had committed suicide, whom (I 
mean, of course, the widow) we had not seen or heard of 
for a dozen years, when (horresco referens/) she, mean, 
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miserable, and maudlin turned up one Christmas Day of 
all days just as we were in the middle of dinner. “A 
Merry Christmas” indeed !—and yet, after all, wasn’t it 
Christmas? It was. 

But is there no cure available against Mulligrubs and 
Dry Rot?—no Balm of Gilead? Are we compelled to 
assume the black cap, and pronounce the sentence “ Better 
Dead”? Granted some of these wretched ones are beyond 
hope of recovery, is there no Home for Incurables? The 
problem is ever upon us—instans Tyrannus! If a dog is 
rotten with disease we put him out of his misery—if a 
weed infests our garden we uproot it, never dreaming that 
we may convert it by any cultivation to a thing of 
beauty— and then we have so many plants tried and true 
that we know and love better deserving our care. And 
yet—and yet—how many a weed has been by fond solici- 
tude tended and trained to become a glory and a pride 
to the garden? 

What are we to think of the afflicted ones—say of them 
—do to them—these poor failures, these offscourings and 
dregs of humanity? Let us pause ere deciding. For 
what are we ourselves? If the great Gardener—“ He to 
whom all hearts are open and from whom no secrets are 
hid ’—if He should take the broom in hand where should 
we be found after all the refuse was swept away ? God 
only knows! 

And here I rest. When from Pandora’s Box outflew 
all the ills flesh is heir to, Hope, the comforter, followed. 
So I take for my motto Nil Desperandum, content that 
Browning’s Epilogue should be mine also—satisfied if I, 
too, may be reckoned as— 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are bafiled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
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THE GLAMOUR OF SUGGESTION, 


By J. Reprearn WILiiamson. 


UGGESTION is one of the most potent factors of life. 
Like the Indian jugglers who produce wonderful 
illusions from a patch of carpet, or the ancient necro- 
mancers who evolved phantasmal pictures out of the 
clouded depths of the magic crystal, it has the mesmeric 
power of widening the mental horizon: of enhancing pain 
and pleasure: of deepening the shadows of sorrow or 
despair, and lending colour to the brightest hopes and 
anticipations. 

A first slight pressure of the hand at parting will send 
the silent lover home in a tumult of emotion and 
expectancy, because the gentle touch has suggested to 
him that the maiden has seen and understood: and the 
hours pass with leaden feet until he can see the beloved 
one again. But to the poor wretch in the condemned cell 
the slow chiming of a clock in the stillness of night passes 
swifter than thought, and he endures an eternity of agony 
between one stroke and the next from the suggestion of 
the flight of time that brings him every second nearer to 
the inevitable end. 

Awake or asleep we are the playthings of suggestion. 
When the vengeful spectres of his murdered victims 
appeared to the distempered brain of the Crook-back king 
he exclaimed in a frenzy of fright :— 


By the Apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers, 
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and not all the morning bravery could rid his mind of the 
supernatural suggestions that his sun was near its final 
setting. 

In the old legend we are told that the monk Felix 
walked one morning out of his convent into the forest, 
meditating on the splendours of the heavenly city he read 
of in St. Augustine, but could not understand: when 
suddenly he heard the singing of a wondrous bird. Long 
he listened to the melodious voice : 


Until he saw, as in a vision, 

The land Elysian, 

And in the heavenly city heard 

Angelic feet 

Fall on the golden flagging of the street. 


But when the convent bell recalled him back in haste he 
found : 


That such had been the power 

Of that celestial and immortal song, 
A hundred years had passed, 

And had not seemed so long 

As a single hour. 


In these instances, the lover, the prisoner, the king and 
the monk are all, in the old meaning of the word, in a 
state of glamour: a condition caused by suggestions 
arising out of each particular case, and varying in 
character and intensity. The ecstasy of the lover, and 
the fascination of the monk, are very different from the 
murderer’s horror, or the king’s haunting dread. 

Living as we do in a world of suggestions—from the 
shell out of whose convoluted chambers come murmurings 
of the far-off sea, to the sun that long ago was the fruitful 
source of countless myths and modes of worship,—it may 


be said that every religion, every art, and every science is 
the child of suggestion. By this standard the play, the 
poem, the picture, the song, and the statue must finally 
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be judged: and only the work of art will live that 
contains the essential power to suggest deeper meanings 
in life and nature than are perceived by the casual 
observer. Where such work exists we can be quite sure 
that delight came with inception and expressed itself in 
creation. It is recorded of Archimedes that he leaped 
from his bath on finding the solution of a problem, and 
Thomas Campbell, with less reason, jumped for joy out 
of bed, when the best line in “ Lochiel’s Warning” 
flashed before his mind; but we can only faintly surmise 
the feelings of profound emotion of the unknown master 
to whom the leafy forest avenues first suggested the 
pillared aisles and vaulted roof of a Gothic cathedral. 

Familiar as we are with the common complaint that 
life in these modern days is gray and uneventful, we can 
most of us remember, more or less vividly, the golden time 
of youth, when we trod upon air, and breathed among 
the stars: when the heart was full of dreams and desires, 
of uncaleulated enthusiasm and generous impulses: when 
the mind was an alembic of teeming fancies: when the 
visible earth was a world of mystery and enchantment : 
when life and love and hope and friendship were 
convertible terms: when the soul was stirred to its centre 
by a passion for humanity: when to champion the cause 
of the weak and oppressed was a religion: and when we 
counted all things well lost for the sake of an ideal. 

In after years, when the passionate enthusiasms have 
become less fervent: when our aims and aspirations do 
not soar so high: when our souls are saddened by the 
sorrows and wrongs and cruelties we see everywhere 
around us: when our natures are crusted by conventions, 
and we are held in the meshes of habit and custom faster 
than Gulliver was bound by the slender cords of the 
Lilliputians, it is an attribute of genius, through 
suggestion, in all its various forms, to enable us in a 
modified degree to live that halycon time over again: to 
re-awaken our dormant sympathies, and renew those 
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exaltations of feeling and sentiment without which, 
whatever else may be gained, existence glides into a 
narrowing routine of scarcely relieved monotony. 

More than this, it is the mission of the inspired poet, 
painter, or composer to penetrate farther into the arcana 
of the universe: to send the imagination on invisible 
wings, and bring back treasure-trove from uncharted 
realms: to reveal what has been to us hitherto unseen 
and unknown: to re-capture the elusive and delicate 
Ariels of the senses: and to embody, in material shape, 
the highest mental and spiritual conceptions, so that we, 
in turn, may be re-inspired to nobler activities by creations 
of immortal beauty. 

To imaginative power, combined with technical skill, 
we owe all great productions in the world of art, but 
whatever the actual achievement, it is suggestion alone 
that surrounds the finished product with an atmosphere 
of glamour, as the Alpine glow bathes bare rock and 
naked slope of snow in a bath of rosy light. <A witty 
Frenchman once said that imagination without knowledge 
was like wings without a body; but the cowl does not 
always make the monk, in art, any more than in religion. 
There are many mute inglorious Miltons whose only want 
is expression: just as there are Michael Angelos who 
never draw a line, or Beethovens who could not compose 
the simplest air; but what we really suffer from is an 
excess of learning and skill combined with a plentiful 
lack of imagination. Let us illustrate this by examples 
of three eminent modern painters: “The Captive 
Andromache,” by Leighton; “The Triumph of the 
Innocents,” by Holman Hunt; and “ Work,” by Madox 
Brown. From any unbiassed point of view they are all weak 
in imagination, mediocre in conception, and admirably 
painted. The first may be passed over with the remark that 
the posed figure in black, surrounded by four-and-twenty 
statuesque Greek maidens, all painted from the same model, 
and carefully draped in the same folded robes, no more 
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represents the tragic grief that Hector’s widow must have 
felt than a penny rocket represents Vesuvius in eruption. 
The second must be looked at with the respect due to the 
high aims and serious purpose of the painter: and no 
one can be insensible to the lofty intention, the brilliancy 
of colouring, and mastery of execution exhibited in this 
picture. The pity is that so much thoughtful labour 
should be barren of result, so inadequate to convey to our 
minds the inner meaning of the sublime idea indicated 
by the title. With every desire to be impressed we are 
disturbed by the feeling that the solidly-painted suspended 
infants in no sense embody the ethereal forms of the 
slaughtered children of Jerusalem. Few pictures are 
more burdened with learning, observation, detail and 
local colour, and fewer still more thoroughly drive home 
the conviction that only the most gifted artists are capable 
of employing symbolism with any impressive effect. In 
this one the message is well-nigh lost by the over- 
elaboration of its artistic language. In parenthesis a 
small foreign picture, “The Flight into Egypt.’ was 
exhibited some years since. Under a midnight sky, 
studded with stars, stretches the illimitable desert. Far 
off, in a hollow of the sand, at the base of the inscrutable 
Sphinx, slumbers the Holy Family, dimly seen by the 
flickering light of a tiny camp fire. Quiet and restrained 
in colour and composition, there is nothing to distract the 
eye from the central point of interest. The silence and 
loveliness of the surroundings impress us with a sense of 
awe, and as we contemplate the scene our thoughts fly 
backwards and forwards like shuttles in a loom, reflecting 
that on the safety of the little group depends the future 
destiny of the world. And over all there is a pervading 
feeling that these helpless outcasts in the wilderness are 
secure in the protection of the all-seeing Father. 

In Ford Madox Brown’s “ Work” we are confronted 
with a pictorial pamphlet on the theme that man shall 
eat his bread in the sweat of his brow: a lay sermon on 
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a subject of universal application. It shows all the clever 
craftsmanship and sincere conscientiousness for which the 
artist was justly famous, and only fails in being a great 
picture from the unfortunate absence of imagination. 
It was undoubtedly planned with serious intent to teach a 
lesson, “and through the eye correct the heart,” and 
every figure and incident is carefully placed with a single 
eye to the cumulative effect. Under a blazing summer 
sun we see a gang of typical navvies digging a sewer in a 
Hampstead road. Arranged in appropriate attitudes, 
interested spectators, representing philanthropy, banking, 
literature and the church, are contemplating with calm 
equanimity,—as if hard labour were a sort of pleasant 
pastime,—this latest up-to-date proof of Divine dis- 
pleasure. In the near distance sandwich men are 
walking in the hot glare of the street with boards on 
which is printed: “ Vote for Bobus.” This is a pardon- 
able flattery of the famous denunciator of shams, who is 
standing under a tree, and, from his expression, turning 
a caustic sentence. A needlessly ragged and gypsy- 
looking flower seller, dogs, and children fighting, fill the 
foreground and lend variety and animation to the scene. 
As a transcript of things actually seen, combined and 
faithfully recorded, the picture bears ample testimony. 
What the craftsman’s hand found to do it did with all its 
might, but the artist’s vision was too limited to afford 
it adequate scope. Putting on one side the stage supers, 
the central figures touch no sympathetic chord, and 
awaken no pitying response; try as we will, we cannot 
convince ourselves these brawny labourers, fed on beef 
and beer, ever realised in all their lives the meaning of 
the primal curse. If Ruskin’s saying is true that “the 
object of all art is not to inform but to suggest, not to 
add to the knowledge but to kindle the imagination,” 
then this crowded canvas can only be described as a 
splendidly successful failure. 

In striking contrast to this example of capable English 
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art is Francois Millet’s “ L’Angelus.” One is a challenge, 
the other an appeal. The former is a brilliant statement 
of fact, the latter is a pictured poem; and few will fail to 
see how immeasurably the French painter gains by his 
choice of time and place, apart altogether from the 
obvious truth that one man paints from his head, the 
other from his heart. Almost Biblical in its dignified 
simplicity, “ The Angelus” is one of the least theatrical 
of well-known and famous pictures. We do not pause to 
consider the colour scheme, or values, or tone, as these 
are of minor importance. Our whole attention is rivetted 
on the two peasants who stand in the evening twilight, 
with bent backs and bowed heads, listening to the sound 
of the bell floating over the level landscape from the 
distant belfry, that tells them the long day’s labour has 
come toanend. The painter has felt, and makes us feel, 
what the sentence of doom really means to millions of our 
fellow creatures. In silent sympathy we are drawn to 
this our brother and this our sister, whose bitter lot it is, 
from the cradle to the grave, to know no surcease from 
unremitting toil. Their very sabots are eloquent of 
drudgery; but while their feet are sunk among the clods, 
it is beautifully suggested on the plain, resigned faces, 
that these patient toilers have also received some measure 
of heavenly hope and consolation. The picture remains 
a treasure in the storehouse of the memory as an embodi- 
ment of the “ still, sad music of humanity.’ The painter’s 
pencil has been transformed into a magician’s wand. 

One curious feature of what from courtesy is termed 
high art is the generally large pretension and small 
result. Especially is this noticeable in attempts to realise 
abstractions, such as the Deity, Satan, Death, Fortune, 
Hope or Innocence. Either the materialism is so gross 
as to be grotesque, or the conception is so feeble that it 
was futile to carry it out. One prominent exception to 
the rule is the nobly conceived “ Love and Death,” by 
G. F. Watts, in which the painter seeks to convey his 
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message by symbolising the irresistible power of the last 
enemy. In this picture Watts reached the high water 
mark of thought and invention. The shrouded gigantic 
figure crushing with dynamic force the wings of Love 
against the wall, while Love in vain strives to prevent the 
King of Terrors from entering the yielding door, is finely 
imagined and impressively painted. But we are only 
enthralled in a mild degree by the massive, towering 
Form that moves with the momentum of a battering ram 
against all obstacles. The awful shrinking dread of death 
in the human heart arises from the mystery of its 
appearance; we know it will come, but not when or how: 
and in breaking away from the conventional “ phantom of 
grisly bone” the artist has gone to the other extreme in 
the solid portentous Shape here pourtrayed. By an 
exercise of fancy we can imagine that if the hood were 
removed like Mokanna’s veil we might see a ghastly 
countenance behind; but this is not indicated, and 
probably was not intended to be. In many respects an 
unrivalled work of art, the comparative lack of glamour 
in “ Love and Death,” is entirely due to the limitations 
of the medium used, and even Watts could not 
accomplish the impossible. 

That it is possible, however, to convey the idea 
of death by unconscious suggestion is shown in “A 
Hopeless Dawn,” a picture wherein the slightest detail 
adds to the poignancy of the unseen catastrophe. The 
small barely-furnished room seen in the dim gray morning 
light, the unused loaf, the guttered candle in the little 
window, burnt to its socket, whose glimmer will never 
again serve as a beacon to the loved and lost: all tend 
to emphasise the sleepless night of harrowing grief gone 
through by the two helpless, hopeless women from whom 
the storm, now overspent, has taken their nearest and 
dearest. Not least remarkable in a remarkable picture is 
the painter’s insight in expressing the anguish felt by 
mother and daughter; in the elder woman the resigned 
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air common to old people, while in the attitude of the 
younger, who is kneeling with her head buried in the 
older woman’s lap, we can positively hear the convulsive 
sobs by which her frame is torn and shaken. Subdued 
and untheatrical, it brings home to us the perils and 
sufferings of those who depend for their livelihood on the 
treacherous sea, and gives scope to the imagination for 
pondering on the great mystery of life and death. 
Without any intimation, other than the title, we perceive 
that death has visited this little household, and that love 
has been utterly powerless to avert the decree of fate. 

Of the inevitableness of fate and the inutility of trying 
to escape it, the Arabs have a story of the days when 
Death openly walked to and fro in the earth in search of 
his next victim. A Sultan was once asked by his Grand 
Vizier for permission to leave at once for Smyrna, although 
a brilliant Court féte was then in progress. On being 
questioned why he was in such great haste the Vizier 
replied: “ Because I just now saw the Angel of Death 
yonder in the crowd. He looked at me so earnestly that 
I know he has come for me. I wish to escape him.” 
“ Go, go at once,” said the Sultan, who then beckoned to 
the angel and asked why the latter had looked so earnestly 
at the Vizier. “I am wondering,” replied the Angel of 
Death, “ why he is here, for I have orders to kill him in 
Smyrna.” 

Similar in character, though not in treatment, is the 
episode in Tolstoi’s fable ““What men live by,” where 
a burly, over-bearing Russian gentleman, entering a 
country shoemaker’s shop, demands to know in an 
imperious tone from the proprietor, if he can have a pair 
of stout boots made from a certain piece of leather, 
warranted to last a year without need of mending. 
During the time that he is being assured by the shoemaker 
that his order can be completed with perfect satisfaction 
Michael, the assistant, a disobedient angel exiled from 
heaven to work out his own salvation on earth, looks at 
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the gentleman with a smile. When he has departed the 
work is given to Michael, because he is the best workman 
in the shop; but instead of making a pair of strong boots 
he proceeds to cut out and make a pair of soft slippers. 
When the astonished shoemaker finds out, too late, that 
the leather has been spoiled for its original purpose he 
exclaims in despair that he will be ruined. At this 
moment a knock comes to the door, and a servant enters 
with the information that his mistress wishes for a pair 
of soft slippers for a corpse, in place of the boots ordered 
in the morning, as the gentleman was found dead in his 
carriage on reaching home. As the servant is leaving 
the shoemaker suddenly remembers the scene in the 
morning, and he asks Michael why he smiled, and 
Michael replies: “ A man came to order boots that should 
wear a year without losing shape or cracking. I looked 
at him, and suddenly, behind his shoulder, I saw my 
comrade—the Angel of Death. None but me saw that 
angel; but I knew him, and knew that before the sun set 
he would take that rich man’s soul. And I thought to 
myself, the man is making preparations for a year, and 
does not know he will die before evening.” In both these 
instances it is suggestion that opens wide the windows 
of the mind. 

In an acute criticism of Raphael’s picture in the 
Vatican of the Almighty presenting the new born Eve to 
Adam, Charles Lamb says: “ A fairer mother of mankind 
we might imagine, and a goodlier sire of men since born. 
But these are matters subordinate to the conception of 
the situation, displayed in this extraordinary production. 
A tolerable modern artist would have been satisfied with 
tempering certain raptures of connubial anticipation, with 
a suitable acknowledgment to the Giver of the blessing. 
An artist of a higher grade, considering the awful 
presence they were in, would have taken care to subtract 
something from the expression of the more human 
passion, and to heighten the more spiritual one. By 
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neither the one passion nor the other has Raphael 
expounded the situation of Adam. Singly upon his brow 
sits the absorbing sense of wonder at the created miracle.” 
Notwithstanding Whistler’s dictum that only the trained 
artist is competent to criticise, it is obvious, from the keen 
insight of these remarks, that Lamb intuitively recognised 
the one essential quality that demonstrated Raphael’s 
supreme genius. 

Broadly speaking, a badly-constructed picture infused 
with imagination, gives more pleasure than uninspired 
work, however flawless in colour and design. Without 
“the vision and the faculty divine’ art becomes artifice : 
a body without a soul: a flower without scent. How 
otherwise shall we explain the succession of tame portraits 
that year after year bedeck the walls of the Academy? It 
were treason to hint at any deficiency of talent, but the 
only alternative is a deficiency of perception. What we 
generally see is a surface likeness of a “ tenth transmitter 
of a foolish face; but of the passions that lurk behind 
the mask of the orginal we get no glimpse. The real man 
is hidden under a smile or amiable expression, and yet 
every man’s face is a dial whereon the effects of love and 
hatred, despair and hope, are printed in as if scored with 
a stiletto. In the majority of cases where comparison is 
possible the exaggeration of the caricaturist is a better 
indicator of character than the laborious portrait of the 
average artist. 

In this connection the name of Aubrey Beardsley occurs 
as one of unique accomplishment. Within the range 
chosen by himself he has not been surpassed in this 
generation for power of sheer suggestion. The Abbé who 
placed a skull on his pulpit during the sermon, and 
covered it with various hats in order to emphasise to his 
congregation the moral that to this end the courtier and 
beauty, the rich and the great must all come, was not 
more directly suggestive than Aubrey Beardsley in certain 
moods. His insight to a certain phase of life is appalling, 
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and only equalled in letters by the late Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe. There are faces of his making, mere outlines, 
with sensual lips and heavy-lidded eyes, that contain the 
repulsive fascination that a snake has over its prey. He 
drew women who seem like the concentrated essence of all 


evil, the modern incarnation of her of whom it was 
written : — 


Her end is bitter as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword ; 
Her feet go down to death, her steps take hold on hell. 


In the compass of a thumb-nail he can delineate a 
countenance that epitomises the luring attractiveness of 
all the victims of man ever heard of, read of, or known. 
The mortal cleverness of it all leaves us wondering what 
visions of loveliness he might have bequeathed had his 
genius been directed into another groove. 


But more people speak of Robin Hood than can draw 
his bow; and how difficult it is to do can be seen in 
Stanhope’s “ Eve Tempted,” where the gargoyle-looking 
Tempter is ludicrously ineffectual. This is the resuscitated 
devil of the Middle Ages, not the suggestive Spirit 
through whose subtlety sin entered the world, and 
described by Milton as having a “ gentle, dumb expres- 
sion.” The artist might fairly reply that he had not 
followed Milton’s description, but recorded his own idea 
of the scene related in Genesis. As the competency of 
the painting is not in question, the obvious answer is that 
such a Satan would have had no opportunity of pouring 
his flattering poison into Eve’s ear, as his sinister aspect 
would have frightened her away; or, granting the artist’s 
presentation of the most stupendous event in the world’s 
history, instead of the passive Burne-Jones type of face 
here limned, we should have seen a countenance of the 
mother of mankind radiant with joy, and beaming with 
the anticipation of future pleasures suggested to her by 
the insinuating serpent. Embued with a little more 
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imagination, it would have been a picture of absorbing 
fascination. 

The same results springing from a similar cause are 
equally seen in the art of sculpture. It was a pleasant 
fancy of old that the perfect figure lay embedded in the 
unhewn block of stone, and that the artist only needed to 
chip away the superfluous marble to make its beauty 
visible. A walk through the abbeys and minsters and 
public squares of our own cities, creates a wish that the 
majority of British sculptors had left the figures in their 
native quarry, and leaves us thankful that the trans- 
formation of Galatea cannot be repeated on many modern 
statutes. When Byron says: 


I've seen much finer women, ripe and real, 
Than all the nonsense of your stone ideal. 


he must have been thinking of some stodgy specimens of 
modern statuary. But here and there are examples 
showing that imagination can breathe life into intractable 
granite. In the national museum of Naples there is, or 
was, an antique faun—a thing so exquisitely carved, so 
redolent of primeval youth and joyous expansion of life, 
with such a grace of poise and animation of features, that 
it seems to have been instantaneously arrested and 
petrified in the act of peeping from a sylvan solitude. It 
stands in an expectant attitude, as if listening for the 
footsteps of some wandering nymph or Dryad of the 
woods: or the sound of 


Apollo's pipe, 
When the great deity, for earth too ripe, 
Let his divinity o’erflowing die 
In music through the vales of Thessaly. 


The storied past was already dim and hoary when this 
lovely creation—that enables us, however faintly, to 
realise the Greek idea of the joy of life in the golden 
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dawn of time—first came from the nameless master’s 
hand. Faiths and modes of thought and civilisations 
may change and pass away, but we cannot imagine a 


‘ 


person to whom this “strayed reveller” from a bygone 
age will not give delight, so long as time and chance 
leave it unimpaired. 

In whatever direction we turn, the influence of 
suggestion is unmistakable, although, as beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder, the degree of impression must vary 
according to temperament. To sit in the dusky twilight 
of a shadowy room, and watch the fantastic faces in the 
flickering fire: or to lie on the green grass and listen to 
the wind whispering through the tree-tops in the stillness 
of a summer noon, will afford to some minds infinite 
suggestions of incommunicable things. The sight of city 
children dancing in the sunshine, in a back street, to the 
rippling music of a hurdy-gurdy waltz, is much more 
suggestive of vital joyousness than a fashionable ball; 
though it would not appeal to everyone with the same 
attractive force. To one man 


The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


while to another, the most gorgeous sunset or magnificent 
cloud-bastioned sky would only serve as a keynote to 
speculations on the weather forecast. 

In contemplating natural phenomena, from the globing 
of the heavens in a drop of dew, to the germinating 
in the darkness of a seed of corn, the thought 
will assert itself if life really will be worth living in the 
day when the shy secrets of the earth are all exposed: 
when there are no more illusions left: and the meaning 
of every hidden mystery is told from the house tops. 
Imagine a world without myths or miracles: where the 
veil that hides the holy of holies in every sanctuary is 
torn down; where there is neither a pillar of cloud by day; 
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nor pillar of fire by night; where there are no Utopias; 
no El Dorados: no islands of the Blest: and no castles 
in Spain; and where poor shivering Nature, the mother 
of us all, is stripped of her last garment by the scientific 
demonstrator. 

Meanwhile there is the satisfaction and solace in 
knowing that 


The poet's eye 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth, 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


The man who enjoys the finest order of poetry has already 
tasted one of the supremest pleasures the banquet of life 
affords : 

For he on honey dew hath fed, 


And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Rare and proportionately precious are passages like the 
following : 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. 


The song that oftimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


The winds come to me from the fields of sleep ; 


Or lady of the mere 
Sole sitting by the shores of old Romance. 


O magic sleep! O unconfined 
Restraint ! imprisoned liberty! great key 
To golden palaces, strange minstrelsy, 
Fountains grotesque, new trees, bespangled caves, 
Echoing grottos, full of tumbling waves 
And moonlight. 
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These, like the changing music of sweet harmonies, carry 
us away on the “viewless wings of poesy,” and create 
sensations of thought and feeling that words are all too 
weak to describe. In the superbest poetry the language 
is an oracular voice that suggests infinitely more than it 
explains. Where are the “faéry lands forlorn”: or 
“the shores of old Romance”? Nowhere and every- 
where, and, to the apprehensive mind, as real as the land 
of Spain: or the coasts of the Caspian sea. 

To the lack of the Memnonian quality, the comparative 
ineffectiveness of “The Blessed Damozel” may reasonably 
be ascribed. Full of measured cadences and rythmic 
arrangements of words that sound like the musical flow 
of water falling from a fountain—a lovelier poem of its 
kind was never written. Isolated lines, such as those 
describing the immensity of space seen by the girl from 
the bar of Heaven, are beyond criticism. 


It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on. 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge, 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 


From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. 


The curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf. 


But when we consider the theme, or central motive, the 
contention of artist and poet in the mind of its creator is 
transparent: and from this cause the poem suffers. 
Glowing in colour like a richly illuminated missal, or 


“storied window richly dight,’ the yearning of the 


with the beloved-one, and wherever he or she may be is 
the heart’s paradise. It is straining belief to suppose 
that a girl whose passion had been unsatisfied for ten long 
years, could so detach herself as to describe in quaint, 
archaic words, a state of happiness depending on associa- 
tion with others, and not solely on the presence of him 
for whom her soul was sick with longing; 


The Heaven from whose golden barrier The Blessed 
Damozel looks down on the spinning earth is a medieval 
pleasaunce—not a spiritual state: a garden of Boccaccio 
—not a realm of celestial bliss; and, despite her tears, 
we cannot believe in the girl’s inconsolable grief. The 
passion seems to have no vital reality, and long before 
the end of the poem, our interest in the ultimate fate of 
the separated lovers has almost died away. 

It is to be observed that suggestion is both accidental 
and intentional: and in the art: of intentional sugges- 
tiveness in its highest development, few modern writers 
have been so successful as Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Of Hawthorne’s genius little need 
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We two, she said, will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys, 


Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles: 
And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 
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be said: as everyone that reads him must come under 
his spell. Modern in background and setting, his stories 
have all the charm of a piece of ancient tapestry that 
records the romantic deeds of bygone days. In surround- 
ing commonplace with an atmosphere of fantasy :—in 
weaving a web of romance out of everyday life and 
matter-of-fact people, and running a thread of far 
reaching thought through the tissue of it:—in showing 
the subtle inter-relationship of spirit and matter—of the 
seen and unseen—of Past, Present and Future in connec- 
tion with the long arm of circumstance, Hawthorne is 
well-nigh unapproachable. His play of fancy is like a 
powerful lamp searching the murky depths and devious 
recesses of the human heart, and revealing the multifari- 
ous motives that lead to fateful deeds. In the New World 
of the hustling United States, he re-discovered for us, by 
his brilliant imagination, that older realm of Romance 
that lies within reach of our own minds, and is undis- 
turbed by trusts and revolutions. 

Better known, perhaps, as a writer of perfervid prose, 
Maeterlinck began his career as the author of “ Princess 
Maleine,” and the “ The Intruder.” In some respects en 
imitator of Hawthorne in making abstractions more 
vivid than actual realities, he has not Hawthorne’s 
Shakespearean tenderness of sympathy for humanity, that 
tones down the harsher aspects of life, as nature hides the 
scars of a battlefield. His dramatis persone are like 
spectres speaking to themselves in a city of the dead, and 
the reader must be very impervious to impression who 
does not, more or less, feel the glamour of Maeterlinck’s 
gruesome art. 

Without any violent incidents, the drama of “ The 
Intruder” might fitly be called a study in sensations. 
The scene of the one act is a dimly lighted room in an 
old country house. A glass door looks out on an avenue 
bordered by trees. A grandfather, father, uncle and three 
granddaughters are seated round a table anxiously waiting 
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for a sister, the Superior of a convent, who is coming to 
visit the wife and mother, lying ill of childbirth in an 
inner room. The few-days old child, deaf and dumb, is 
in another chamber. The time is evening, and the house 
is perfectly still. The members of the family speak in low 
tones: discussing the mother’s illness, and the long delay 
of the sister. After a long pause, the grandfather becomes 
uneasy and at his request, the eldest grandaughter opens 
the glass door, and looks down the moonlit avenue of 
cypress trees. Nightgales are heard singing in the 
distance. A little wind rises: the trees tremble. 
Suddenly the nightingales cease singing. The family 
think someone is coming, because the swans are scared, 
and the fish rise in the pond. Yet, very strangely, the 
watch dogs do not bark. The rose leaves are falling in 
the garden, and the grandfather complains that a cold 
wind is penetrating into the room. All the rest try to 
close the door, though something they cannot understand, 
prevents them from doing so. In the stillness of a long 
pause, the sound of a scythe being sharpened is heard 
near the house, and afterwards, the sound of mowing; but 
no one can see the mower. The lamp in the room begins 
to burn badly, and the grandfather goes to sleep. The 
others talk about the terribleness of old age and blindness. 
It has grown late when the grandfather awakens. A noise 
of someone walking into the house is heard—someone 
with light footsteps—and they feel certain the sister is 
coming at last. But no one appears. Tired of waiting, 
the servant is rung for, and she is asked for whom was 
the door opened. She replies: it was opened for no one, 
but it was closed by her because she found it open, 
although no one had entered. Then the grandfather asks 
who came upstairs with the servant. When he is informed 
that she came alone, he declares that another person did 
accompany her, and is now sitting at table with them. 
In the distressing scene that follows, he asserts that he is 
being deceived: that either the doctor or the sister has 
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come; that he is sure his sick daughter is worse; and 
that, because of his blindness, the truth is being kept 
from him. Another period of silence and suspense ensues, 
and the tension produces a state of unbearable nervous- 
ness. Suddenly, the clock strikes twelve; cries of terror 
are heard from the child’s room: the door of the sick 
chamber opens: a nurse appears at the same moment, 
making the sign of the cross on her breast: and the 
scene ends. 

From the weird horror of this short play, it is not easy 
to escape; its grip is like a hand of ice, “ freezing the 
genial current of the soul.” It is a marvel of constructive 
skill and simplicity of treatment. The dialogue is 
severely simple and restrained, and frequently repetitive : 
but each word has its place: and every question and 
answer is carefully calculated to lead up to the effect of 
the final catastrophe. In no sense a problem play, it is 
simply a record of multiplied impressions suggested by 
the presence of the supernatural visitor acting on an 
abnormally apprehensive mind. For compression, clear- 
ness of statement, and imaginative power, this short play 
is not surpassed in contemporary drama—even by Ibsen. 

The highest art and the highest literature are sugges- 
tive: as the world in which we live is only a suggestion of 
one infinitely vaster and more beautiful. 











THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART IN ITS RELATION 
TO LIFE. 


By W. Noe Jounson. 


1. 


|* a former Paper on this subject* we dealt with history 

rather than with inference or deduction—with facts 
rather than with the real or supposed influence those facts 
may have had on life. 

The instances brought forward therein were not selected 
at random, but with a definite purpose. There was a 
certain end in view in each case, from which we might 
form some opinion. That those opinions would always 
be conclusive, that everyone would come to the same 
opinion in every instance, we do not think probable. But 
that there would be a general uniformity, after looking at 
the facts all round and broadly considering their bearing, 
we do not doubt. 

This general uniformity, this wholeness of opinion, will 
possess many facets, each one presenting some feature 
peculiar to itself, and yet linking itself to the whole. 

Among the instances of Art work brought forward, we 
mentioned such widely separated ones as the Aztec picture- 
writing and Michel Angelo’s “ Last Judgment.” Between 
these there is indeed “a great gulf fixed,” which it may 
seem impossible to bridge. But fixed deep in man’s 
being, the working of the same power, the same funda- 
mental law, gave birth to each. 


* Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, 1906, page 472. 
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The origin of Art has been found in man’s love of play; 
in his desire to imitate the things he sees around him, to 
make something; in his longing for some tangible form 
representing the dread unseen beings whom he fears or 
worships; in his fondness for ornament and decoration. 
It is easy to find many instances in which each of these 
seems to have been the motive power, the stimulus which 
led to their production. From these we may ascend 
higher and higher until we come to the greatest achieve- 
ments of the world’s Art, in which the full power of man’s 
intelligence, his most deeply felt emotions, and the highest 
faculties of his imagination, have combined to produce 
them 


II. 


In considering the philosophy of Art in relation to life, 
we must endeavour to discover how far art itself has been 
good in its influence. How, and in what way, either 
directly or indirectly, or in both, it has improved and 
elevated morals and manners. Whether its influence has 
always caused advance; and whether it has sometimes 
not only been powerless but produced decadence. 

We are well aware that many will have it that Art has 
nothing to do with morals, and they become impatient if 
the two are brought together or spoken of as in any way 
connected. 

This view we do not agree with, and we shall endeavour 
to point out in what manner Art seems to us to be a very 
powerful factor in determining not only moral, but also 
immoral, tendencies. 

Art has always been spoken of as an important element 
in Civilization, and it has become the practice to estimate 
the degree of civilization attained by those races which 
existed prior to the dawn of history, by the character of 
the remains of their works of art—in building, in pottery, 
in articles of:use and adornment. 

In later times also, the works of art of the different 
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nations are always taken as evidences of their taste and 
refinement—as proofs of their civilization. And in civili- 
zation we can scarcely leave out our conception of moral 
standards, and the national approach thereto in actual, 
practical life. For is not the very basis of civilization an 
ethical one—a low or high state of morality inevitably 
producing a low or high civilization. 

It would seem that, generally, Art ran in a parallel 
channel; although we must be guarded in forming a 
judgment from art alone without evidences from other 
conditions and activities of life. 





Il. 


Many similar statements have been made on the connec- 
tion between life and art; so many, and so often have 
they been repeated, that we may accept them as truisms. 
One of these is the following. Art is a natural product 
of humanity, as vegetation is the product of the soil; and 
its varieties are the inevitable result of the changing 
states and circumstances of mankind. 

But unless art in some way is more than this, those who 
are spending energy and time in trying to spread the 
influences of art, to increase the interest of the people in 
works of art, and to make them desire to have and able to 
enjoy beautiful things, are wearying themselves in vain. 

Art may be a product of the time, and moulded by 
circumstances; but does it not react? Has it no power 
to mould and influence the very conditions that produced 
it? If not, then we repeat, that those who endeavour to 
spread it, are wearying themselves in vain. 

But statements such as the above only express a part of 
the truth. They only look at the matter from one point 
of view. 


In the first place everyone does not produce works of 
art, and would not even were everyone able to. In every 
State a division of work has been necessary. All cannot 
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paint, and chisel, and build, no matter how much they 
would like todo so: the majority must dig, and weave, and 
spin. It is only the few who are art-workers—and only 
the very few who attain the summit of Parnassus. 

Secondly, the work of each individual, whether it be 
intellectual or useful, is produced, or should be, not for 
his own benefit alone, but for the well-being and enjoy- 
ment of others. 

These two considerations show us that while art is a 
product of the time and the result of certain conditions, 
it issues only from the few, and is, or should be, a message, 
a gift, an influence to the many—may be to the whole. 

From these we observe that art is cumulative as age 
succeeds age. There may be periods of decadence, or of 
stagnation and back-wash, but looking at any great epoch 
as a whole, when once the lamp has been lit, it has passed 
on from hand to hand with increased brilliancy and 
power. Each worker, or group of workers, has taken the 
results of its predecessors, and has made their works and 
practice the foundation on which, and through which, 
new advances have been made. Without the former— 
without the past—the newer, the more perfect, the more 
beautiful, would have been an impossibility. 

Artists themselves are not always ready to acknowledge 
this—for art is considered so much a personal factor, the 
result of one’s own outlook on nature, and one’s own 
feeling. And, indeed, it is not possible to make a true 
estimate of this continued indebtedness and accumulated 
effort, unless the period surveyed is some distance removed 
from our own. 

But that it is truly the law of artistic progress is 
abundantly proved from the great periods of development 
of the past; and in none more than in that of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

Emerson expressed the same law when he said, 

The new in art is always formed out of the old. . . . No 
man can quite emancipate himself from his age and country, 
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or produce a model in which the education, the religion, the 
politics, usages, and arts of his times shall have no share, 

. Above his will, and out of his sight, he is necessitated, 
by the air he breathes, and the idea on which he and his 
contemporaries live and toil, to share the manner of his 
times, without knowing what that manner is. 


It seems then that there is a continual process of action 
and reaction between art and the conditions amid which 
it is produced. It cannot break away and soar into the 
purely spiritual and unconditioned. It may forever pull 
at the cords that bind it to the material and visible, but 
in so doing it must come back to Nature, to the things 
from which it sprung. And further, if it soar too high, 
if it be too fantastic, if it be too wilful, if it venture too 
far in its effort to leave our plane of common life and 
sympathy, for a realm of etherial warmth and cloudless 
light, its end may be similar to the fate of Icarus. 

Shakespeare said 


Over that art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes. 
This is an art 
Which does mend Nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is Nature. 


and the divinely endowed Leonardo da Vinci tells us 


That those who follow any other guide but Nature weary 
themselves in vain. 


Is art then no more than one among many activities of 
life?—-one form of production which we may use or not, 
cherish or neglect, without injury to life? May not life 
be just as noble, just as good, without it as with it? If 
art is something that nature makes, may we not pass it 
by without loss, when we not only pass by, but disfigure 
and destroy, so many things that nature makes? 
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These questions involve many complex and subtile 
considerations, to which we shall attempt to give some 
answers in the sequel. 

IV. 

The remains of Ancient Art teach us more than we can 
learn from any other source about the people who produced 
it. They open a very wide field for speculation, and many 
students re-people the world again, and tell us how men 
lived and fought, and worked, and thought, and wor- 
shipped, from the relics of art which they have left behind 
them. But these remains mostly consist of things of 
use—vessels, tools, and so forth, in which a definite 
purpose was attained. We frequently find, however, that 
man has added something which was not necessary for use; 
he has gone beyond the mere, bare work of making, for 
instance, a vessel that would hold water, and has added 
thereto a pattern or a form to please the eye. 

At first this may have been and probably was accidental. 
It may have forced itself on his work through the 
conditions under which he laboured; but, however it may 
have been produced originally, it points to the significant 
fact, that the pattern or form gave him pleasure, it was an 
added joy to life—not only in the making, but also in the 
thing made. 

We must not belabour facts now well known to almost 
everyone, but here we have the story brought down to 
us, from an antiquity so great, that our written history is 
like the fleeting, fitful passage of a day compared with 
it—the story of man’s striving after something beyond 
and above the tasks of necessary labour and the struggle 
for existence. He had felt, he had discovered, a new 
power within himself; with his own hands he had 
fashioned something that was of no use to him in itself, 
but which awoke a throb of response, and a thrill of 
sympathetic joy, within his soul. He had not only added 


a new joy to life, but he had created something: he had 
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commenced travelling on a path that would lead to heights 
of which he was utterly unable to dream; he had taken 
his first steps—faltering and rude it is true—but showing 
the possibility of man becoming an imitator of the Divine 
Artist. He had separated thought from the thing he had 
made, and had given that thought expression; or, to use 
the words of Aristotle, he had attained ‘‘ The reason of 
the thing, without the matter.” 

Ever since then, at different times and in varying 
forms, men have been striving after this new soul’s-joy, 
and aspiring to create a new world, detached from, but 
after the pattern of the great spheres of Nature and of 
Life which surround them. 


2 


Many and various are the definitions which have been 
given of art. 
Emerson said 


The conscious utterance of thought, by speech or action, 
to any end, is art. 


Proudhon defines art as 


An idealist representation of Nature and ourselves with a 
view to the physical and moral advancement of the species. 


In this we have a very good definition—of the fine arts 
only; but, as Hamerton said, it lacks any reference to the 
sentiments and affections, without which no work of art 
touches us very deeply. 

Ruskin defined all great art as “ the expression of man’s 
delight in God’s work, not in his own” [a definition very 
much needed to be kept in remembrance, and to be acted 
on in practice to-day] and in the well-known phrase— 
“all great art is praise.” 

But the fact is that it is almost impossible to say what 
art is within the limits of a definition. It touches life 
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at so many points, is so different at different times, and 
within itself presents so many aspects and forms, that all 
definitions are more or less partial. What will define one 
branch of art, will not define another: the Useful and 
the Fine Arts, evolved from the same human faculty—the 
creative— cannot both be defined in the same terms. 

Matthew Arnold defined Religion as Ethics touched 
with Emotion—which does not help us very much; and 
in the same way definitions of art are apt to be affected so 
largely by the definer’s own attitude and point of view, 
that while they may be full of meaning and suggest the 
noblest thoughts, they do not take us very far. 

It is generally admitted, nay, demanded, that the end 
and aim of the Fine Arts is the expression of beauty. 
Browning told us 


If you get beauty and naught else, 
You get about the best thing God invents, 


Just so, if we accept the beautiful and the good as twin 
sisters—different, but inseparable: two aspects of the 
same thing. Or, if we agree with Victor Cousin’s delight- 
ful philosophy that the Good, the True and the Beautiful 
must meet and unite in every work of art that is great and 
of value: or, with Alison when he tells us that the 


beautiful amid the magnificent system of material signs 
in which we reside gives us the mighty key which can 
interpret them, and makes us look upon the universe which 
we inhabit not as the abode only of human cares and human 
joys but as the temple in which praise is due, and where 
service is to be performed. 


But whether we accept these views of the Beautiful or 
not, it seems to us, that what we have come to define and 
accept as beautiful in art, is only a pleasure to the eye 
or the ear, that is, a sense enjoyment; and that unless 
works of art, at the same time, express something that 
enters more deeply into our being, that leaves a more 
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permanent impression than beauty alone is capable of 
doing, they are not of the greatest in their value to life. 

In saying this we do not wish to infer that a graceful 
combination of forms and _ lines, enriched with 
harmonious colours, is not of value as an_ end 
in itself; but simply that the pleasure’ they 
afford, is—so to speak—a surface pleasure, and has no 
stimulating influence on our emotions or our morals. If 
we think of the rich and glowing ornaments of the 
Alhambra, and then turn to any painting of landscape 
which has deeply affected us-—such as “ The Spate in the 
Highlands ’—or to Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, or his 
“ Transfiguration,” perhaps our meaning will be clear. 


VI. 


We are quite convinced that what we understand as 
beautiful in art, may, and frequently has been found to 
exist apart from moral goodness. 

Anyone who wanders among the ruins of Pompeii must 
be affected by the evidences of what magnificence and 
beauty must have existed there, and to what a high state 
of civilization its people must have attained. And yet 
vice must have been openly rampant. 

It is dangerous sometimes to draw conclusions from the 
past, because moral standards vary, but in this instance 
we feel justified. In Pompeii we find the walls of the 
dens in which man gave vent to his sexual passions, 
adorned with paintings of male and female figures, 
graceful in form and fine in colour—that is, works of Fine 
Art ministering to the excitement of the passions— 
gilding and glorifying vice. It was a good thing that 
the lava and dust of Vulcan’s fires blotted it out of 
existence. 

The Pompeiians possessed a keen artistic sense; and 
that they were surrounded by works of beauty in 
Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture, beyond anything 
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we possess in the same fullness to-day, is abundantly 
proved. How was it then that amid so much beauty and 
wealth of art, there was so much vice? 

Some may say the two things were not connected. We 
say they were, and very closely connected too. 

The service of art may be healthy and it may be 
unhealthy. It may stimulate to great endeavours and 
fill the heart with great desires and the mind with noble 
thoughts; it may pander to luxury and base desires, and 
throw a glittering veil on festering vice: it may raise, 
and it may depress. The appreciation, even the love of 
beauty, is not necessarily combined with goodness, or with 
the existence of a noble moral practice. 

Herein we may possibly find the key which will explain 
some of the causes which led to the rise and the fall of the 
Great Nations of the past: and haply also some points of 
consideration and of action for us of to-day. 


VIL. 


We have said that there has been a continual process of 
action and reaction between the art of an epoch and the 
conditions which produced it. 

But certain national factors come into view as we trace 
the progress of art in conjunction with national life. One 
of these important factors is the increase of wealth. Up 
to a certain point the progress of art is dependent on 
wealth, on there being a surplus beyond what is required 
for existence, for comfort, for making life complete and 
healthy. That this is so we may see from the Golden Age 
of Greece—the age of Pericles, of Aeschylus, of Sophocles, 
of Euripides, of Pheidias; from the Italy of the 15th and 
16th centuries, under the fostering care of merchant 
princes like the Medici; and from Germany, and the 
Netherlands, of a somewhat later date. 

Under European conditions of to-day art cannot flourish 
without money, and the question of how to obtain it for 
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the use and acquirement of works of art, is constantly 
being raised. 

But turning again to the past. How did it happen that 
so soon after the Golden Age of Greece, and the glorious 
fruitage of the Italian Renaissance, decline and debase- 
ment followed ? 

Was it due to the finite nature of even the greatest 
Poets and Painters? That in the very nature of things, 
thou shalt go thus far and no farther, is impressed as a 
Divine fiat on all man’s works and pursuits? In some 
pursuits, yes; but scarcely in the Fine Arts, to which the 
whole range of Nature—infinite Nature—lies open for 
their use. In some directions Nature indeed has set her 
seal of limitation on the artist’s work. The architect and 
sculptor are bound by the nature of the material they use; 
pillar and architrave of marble or stone, must conform to 
the strength of those materials; the details and texture of 
a statue are dependent on the qualities of the marble and 
the tools that are used; the painter cannot get rid of the 
special qualities of his pigments and canvas, he cannot 
make a light brighter or a dark darker than the pigments 
in his tubes; the Poet even cannot rise beyond the words, 
their sounds and meanings, with which his heart and soul 
build up an epic or a lyric. 

But these fast bound limits are not a clog to the aspira- 
tions and expressions of the artist, when he has once learnt 
his craft, and mastered the materials and tools he 
must use. 

What then has caused decay and death? Is it that, 
like the seasons of the year, the seed is sown, Spring 
brings the young and tender leaf, Summer the vigor of 
life in abundant flowers, Autumn the fruit rich and 
luscious; and so, in natural sequence, Winter follows, 
bare and desolate? 

It may be, but this simile will not quite fit the facts. 
The seasons are repeated year after year with the same 
results—at least essentially they are the same. But art 
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epochs are not so repeated. Development may follow the 
same course, it is true, but the product is different. The 
essential features of Italian art are very different from 
those of Greece; the latter was intensely impersonal in the 
forms represented, while the former, although so greatly 
indebted to Greek art, was personal. Many similar 
features of contrast in form and expression might be 
pointed out in the arts of nations much more closely allied 
than the Greek and Italian; but there is no occasion to 
introduce them here. 

But can we discover the causes which have led to 
decadence in the Fine Arts? Was it caused from within 
or by external influences? 

It is not possible to trace all the forces which concurred 
in effecting the decline of art or the fall of nations; but 
some stand out with sufficient clearness to enable us at 
least to form some idea of them. 

So long as there was a proper balance and a healthy 
relation between the efforts necessary to obtain the 
comforts and enjoyments of life and the pleasure derived 
from their attainment, progress continued: but when the 
increase of wealth upset these conditions, producing a 
mere love of luxury and useless fickle enjoyment on the 
one hand, and a class of overworked and suppressed poor or 
slaves on the other, progress and stability in all the nobler 
modes of life had come to an end. Further, this increase 
of luxury, and a desire for every new sensation that might 
tickle the taste, caused the subject or motive of the artist’s 
work to decline; what his work was about sank in 
importance, and became a means for the display of skill, 
or the wealth of his patrons; or, through lack of effort on 
his own part, his work became lifeless from constantly 
following and imitating the works of preceding masters. 

For art to thrive it must be produced for some pure and 
noble purpose, and the work itself must disclose that 
purpose: it may be to teach religious or moral truth, to 
express the passion of humanity, the dignity of life, or the 
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beauty and pathos of nature. But whatever the purpose or 
subject may be, there must be the utmost integrity and 
honesty on the part of the artist: no matter how great his 
attainments as an artist may be, the subject can never 
receive full justice at his hands unless he feels the value 
and nobility of the work, and its message to his day and 
generation. 

It is absolutely certain that a new spirit crept into the 
religious spirit of the Italian Renaissance as it attained 
maturity, which was foreign to its earlier character and 
simple integrity: a spirit which not only Paganised it, 
but subverted what should have been its intention. 

Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment” will furnish an 
instance. It is Pagan in spirit and does not breathe the 
solemn grandeur which we ought, and have a right, to 
expect. It is widely separated from the works of the 
earlier masters; on the one hand by its vastly greater 
artistic skill, knowledge of the human form, and 
magnitude of its conception—and on the other by its want 
of religious feeling and true sympathy of expression. 

We are told that Biagio da Cesena, the Pope’s master 
of ceremonies, had complained of the lack of religious 
feeling in the work and the nudity of the figures. Angelo 
in retaliation placed him in hell with horns on his head 
and a serpent round his waist. When Biagio saw himself 
there he appealed to the Pope, and asked that he should 
be removed. The Pope evidently enjoyed the joke, for he 
replied: “ Had the painter sent you to Purgatory, I would 
have used my best efforts to get you released: but I 
exercise no jurisdiction in hell.” 

We do not complain that this work is Pagan, that 
Charon and Minos are introduced or that Biagio is shown 
in hell, for Angelo had an excellent example to follow in 
Dante: but we do say that there is no true conception 
therein of either saint or sinner, there is none of that 
expression which a grasp of the real subject in its 
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Christian aspect and integrity of purpose would have 
disclosed, especially at the hands of such a stupendous 
genius as Michael Angelo. 


VIII. 


Of our own day it is not so easy to speak: those who 
come after us will be far better able to gauge its “ form 
and pressure” than we can possibly do. 

But still there are certain features and points of contrast 
which we may do well to note. In the first place, life is 
more complex, fuller, more compressed, and at greater 
pressure, than it ever was with the Greeks or Italians. 
Our Fine Arts certainly reflect this in their wider field 
of view, and vastly greater variety of subject-matter. 
Artists now select as subjects what would have been 
impossible to the Greek, and almost so to the Italian. 
Look at our poems and pictures of humble and everyday 
life—where can we find that Greeks or Italians to6k a like 
interest in such themes. Italian artists certainly painted 
the people and costumes of their day, but even so, they 
were painted generally with a religious background, as 
events in illustration of sacred history. 

The Festival and Mystery Play had far more influence 
in moulding the arts of Italy than we commonly remember. 

Can we imagine the great Italian painters, much less the 
Greek, producing such a work as Millet’s “ Angelus,” or 
Thomas Faed’s pictures of ilighland cottage life, or Luke 
Fildes’ * The Doctor.” We cannot, because their mental 
attitude and atmosphere were so different. 

Then again, children have come into art in modern 
times, such as never before. But not as child saints, with 
old faces, or as winged cherubs; but as children,—artless, 
pure and free. 

And of landscape, we all know what a part it plays in 
modern art, and what an interesting history it has had 
in England. The widening and humanising influence of 
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all these—of this vastly-enlarged field of material brought 
within the magic circle of art, it is impossible to estimate. 

But other changes have taken place. Works of art are 
much more a private possession, a luxury of the rich, than 
they were in the great periods of the past. In proof of 
this we need only recall the Acropolis, the centre of 
Athenian glory; the Piazza della Signoria, and the 
Loggia dei Lanzi of Florence. What is chiefly being 
done at present is to bring art before the public in 
galleries and museums. 

Again, consider the vast increase of wealth, the huge 
fortunes that have been and are being made: surely, in so 


far as wealth is a help in the cause of art, it ought to 
flourish. 


IX. 


Now, notwithstanding all these new and many favourable 
conditions, we cannot say that we English care very much 
about art. We have just been told that: 


Art, in fact, is a thing for which people will not and do 
not pay, and the English, as a business nation, are quite 
alive to the advantage of that arrangement. They support 
the opera because it is a social function where they can 
display their diamonds and rub shoulders with duchesses. 
The rich man will not pay even a shilling to see a picture 
exhibition. Rich men don't expect restaurants to previde 
them with dinners for nothing. But art is in a different 
category. They will not pay to see a good play. If it isa 
musical comedy the case is different. A musical comedy, 
after all, is merely another name for a display of pretty 
young ladies in a decent minimum of pretty clothing. And 
even rich men will pay to see that. 


Complaints are many, and no doubt to a large extent 
they are justified. How is it that there is so much 
attention given by novelists and dramatists to morbid sex 
problems? No healthy mind will ever grow weary of 
beautiful love stories, at least we hope not. But this 
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dangling before us of men and women with a vicious past 
is becoming loathsome. Far less harmful would be the 
representation of a straightforward falling under tempta- 
tion, than these sippets of hothouse-bred morality, and 
suggestions of immorality. 

Then look at our great manufacturing cities, dirty and 
dull: with streets upon streets of houses exactly alike, a 
door and a window, a window and a door, with nothing but 
a number to mark one from another. We fear the 
industrial system of to-day is bound to sap the energies of 
the masses, and in so doing to destroy not only health and 
pleasure, but the power to enjoy the beautiful. 

If as citizens we really cared for art and beauty, we 
should soon effect a change. We have a power in our 
hands such as was not even dreamed of two centuries ago. 
We mean our vast wealth and our scientific knowledge, 
and all the many uses to which they have been and may 
be applied. 

It has long been customary to speak of “Science and 
Art” together as in some way connected or mutually 
dependent. Our useful Arts, through the help of Science, 
are vastly greater than they were. 

May we not in like manner justly so speak of Science 
and the Fine Arts? The one being the source of 
knowledge, and the manifold duties and obligations that 
knowledge imposes, both individually and collectively : 
the other the source of beauty and the pleasures that flow 
therefrom—the power that awakes those deeper emotions 
which make life rich and full—which refines material 
facts and gives a new setting to the common events and 
aspects of life. 

Art, in one form or another, is a necessity in life. 
Without it the higher faculties are starved and atrophied. 
That this is so the great majority (especially of the poor) 
seldom learn to feel for themselves, and have few 
opportunities of being taught. 

We need not wonder that this is so when the odds are so 
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heavily against them—when the balance between the 
efforts necessary to support life, and the opportunities for 
enjoying life, is so disproportionate. 

Science may compel us to moral rectitude, to the 
ultimate just distribution of wealth: although Art may 
fail to do so. 

The wicket through which Art may be diffused among 
the masses may be found; but we are convinced that there 
must also exist some path beyond wherein both health and 
leisure are found, before the pleasures of Art can be 
enjoyed and their ennobling influences be felt. Otherwise 
the very things which the rich and the exclusive value, 
may seem only a mockery and add another pang to hearts 
already overburdened by despair. 

If the time is to come, when all men shall reap the joy 
which man in the far shadowy past discovered, we shall 
then see art and knowledge the companions of the true 
and the good. 
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